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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IF the New Year is a time for good resolutions, I suggest that we 
should resolve to get rid of the tyranny of certain words. One of 
these words is Victortan, as used by the very young to indicate the 

- imbecility of having been born more than thirty-seven years ago. 
Another is the word traditional, a term which has been carefully used 
by Mr. T. S. Eliot, but after him has been constantly employed to 
mean what is not original, and so slavishly conventional. 


IDEOLOGIES 

But above all let us enter a caveat against the word ideology, a 
hard-worked term whose abuse is a serious contributing factor 
making for war. When we speak of the rival ideologies, with reference 
to Fascism and Communism, we give a kind of added splendour 
to the struggle, suggesting that it is no ordinary struggle, but a 
war for ideas exalted by grand spiritual causes. Since thousands will 
rush into battle for an idea who would not lift a finger for a despot 
or a caucus, despots and caucuses are naturally pleased to have their 
ambitions associated with the glory of ideas. 

But: when we examine these too much contrasted ideologies we 
find that the ideas within them, so far from being opposites, are 
more often identical. Common to both are despotism; economic 
and political totalitarianism; the suppression of free thought and 
free speech. Even the economic systems towards which both tend 
are less opposed to each other than both are to the systems prevailing 
in Britain or America. There was a real ideology behind the French 
Revolution. ‘““Man was born free, but everywhere he is in chains.” 
Rousseau stood not merely for an idea—that of liberty—but for all 
ideas, for the right of man to have and express as many ideas as 
he likes, as contrasted with the fixed idea of authority and conven- 
tion. There was a real ideology in the spiritual warfare of the 
Romanticists and the French Revolutionaries, and their struggle 
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changed the mind and the heart of civilized man. But there are no 
comparable new ideas in the so-called ideologies of to-day. 
x oe 


If it is said that the real conflict of our time is not between 
Communism and Fascism, but between democracy and despotism, 
then, surely, the real rivalry is between a system based on ideas and 
a system deprived of them. On the one side, ideas of all kinds; 
on the other, at the most an idée fixe (which tends to be the absence 
of any live idea). The former implies the maintenance and extension 
of free thought in every direction; the latter, the suppression of 
thought, and reversion to the divine right of authority. The real 
ideological conflict turns out to be one between ideas and resistance 
to ideas, and must therefore be waged even within our own imperfect 
democracy. It is up to us if we are on the democratic side to begin 
by insisting that ideas—ideas based upon disinterested thought—get 
the attention they deserve, not only abroad, but here in our midst. 

In regard to Spain, for example, does there exist any clear, 
informed idea for the solution of its problems, apart from a Fascist 
victory achieved through Franco or a Communist victory achieved 
through the Republic? Of course there does. Read Ortega y Gassett. 
Read José Castillejo. Read particularly the advice which the latter 
has recently been giving, urging us to think of Spain, not as primarily 
divided between revolutionaries and anti-revolutionaries, still less 
Communists and Fascists, but as the victim of unhappy experiments 
in centralized and decentralized government, and naturally divided 
by certain inherited characteristics. Stop the futility of bloodshed, 
he suggests, and let each side, unconquered, set up its own 
administration in the territory it now holds. 

This is not the place to discuss the reasons for supposing that a 
peace of this kind, without conquest, would lead to an ultimate 
federation of States in the Spanish Peninsula. Enough now to point 
out that here is an idea put forward by an experienced Spaniard 
for settling the Spanish question without loss of prestige to any 
foreign Power. One would like to know that Mr. Anthony Eden 
was at least in touch with such men as Sefior Castillejo and Seftor 
Ortega y Gassett. 


Tue LANE PicTurEs 

I suggested last month a way in which Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
might prove by example his desire to “promote friendly relations 
with other countries.” The simple act of restoring to the Irish Free 
State the collection of pictures bequeathed by Sir Hugh Lane to 
the Tate Gallery, but which he intended, as shown in the unwit- 
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nessed codicil to his will, to leave to Dublin, would do more to make 
Ireland forget old grievances against England than any constitu- 
tional concession or any trade agreement. Here is a chance for 
the Government to show its accessibility to ideas in dealing with a 
country which lives for an idea, and can be won or lost by an idea. 
To take steps now to transfer the Lane Collection to Dublin would 
be a masterly stroke of imaginative statesmanship. 


AMERICAN SUBSIDIES FOR RESEARCH 

On a later page Dr. Leslie Hotson’s important new book, 
I, William Shakespeare, is reviewed by that distinguished student of 
Shakespearean England, Dr. W. J. Lawrence. Dr. Lawrence pays 
appropriate tribute to Dr. Hotson’s rare gift for research and for 
making good use of material collected. It is no disparagement of 
the latter’s gifts to point out that he, as an American, has enjoyed 
opportunities for research such as are never accorded to British 
scholars. There are splendid endowments for research work in the 
United States which are conspicuously absent in this country. To 
take the particular case of Dr. Hotson, who has turned his oppor- 
tunities to such good account. His first written work, I understand, 
was a thesis for a doctorate of philology. Having, with this, won his 
degree, he was appointed Charles Dexter Scholar for the summers 
of 1922 and 1925 and Sheldon Travelling Fellow for 1923-1924 by 
Harvard University, and Sterling Senior Research Fellow by Yale 
University for 1926-1927. The prolonged research which he was 
thus enabled to undertake in our own Record Office led to the 
publication in 1928 of his book The Commonwealth Restoration and 
Stage. His Marlowe discoveries set forth in The Death of Christopher 
Marlowe, his discovery of Shelley letters, and his Shakespeare versus 
Shallow were all the outcome of diligent research made possible by 
American subsidies. 

ee: 

I believe it is the case that all the more important Shakespearean 
discoveries during the last quarter of a century stand to the credit 
of American scholars, notably Professor C. W. Wallace and Dr. 
Leslie Hotson. That as much has not been achieved by English 
scholars is due to the fact that no funds exist to give them the 
opportunity. Men like Professor C. J. Sisson, of London University, 
and Dr. Lawrence himself have done what they can in their own 
time at their own expense. Many years ago William Archer, 
instigated, I believe, by Sir Sidney Lee, suggested that a fund 
should be established to subsidize Elizabethan research in the 
Public Record Office, so that the host of old documents which lie 
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there uncalendared could be examined and sifted. But nothing has 
been done from that day to this. We still have to rely on American 
money, not only for the building of a Shakespeare theatre at Strat- 
ford, but for the unearthing of Shakespeare documents from our 
lumber rooms. 


Lintan Baylis AND THE OLD Vic 

On later pages will be found two articles which look at Miss 
Lilian Baylis’s work from widely differing viewpoints. In neither 
case, of course, is the Editor responsible for the opinions expressed. 
Mr. Ervine makes one or two points to which I should be disposed 
to demur—for example, in regard to the small salaries paid at the 
Old Vic. It seems obvious to me that the funds would not run to 
bigger salaries, but that it was well worth while for little-known 
artists to accept them, because they were given opportunities to 
show what they could do and to build up reputations which served 
them in good stead elsewhere. Other actors and actresses, already 
distinguished in their professions, were willing to accept a good deal 
less than their market price because they believed in the cause and 
wanted to help it. But on the main argument put forward by Mr. 
Ervine, that for co-operation between the Old Vic and the Stratford 
Theatre, I am in complete agreement. I hope he will go on, and 
use his influence in support of a still wider co-operation between 
these two theatres, and between both of them and the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre movement. 


A SWINBURNE FIND 

“Fourteen pages of an unpublished Dramatic Poem. I should 
date it after (but soon after) 1860. Quite probably it is a portion 
of some play written (and destroyed) by Swinburne regarding which 
no record whatever has so far come to light.’ Thus Francis Hueffer, 
who died in 1889, and once owned the thirteen pages of manuscript, 
in Swinburne’s hand, which have now been re-discovered, thanks 
to the enterprise and literary acumen of my friend, E. H. W. 
Meyerstein. 

In the next number of The London Mercury I propose to publish 
this interesting fragment, consisting of two scenes from the drama. 
I think it will be found that it is of more than antiquarian interest, 
and that many passages in it have real poetic value. For the same 
number the distinguished author of La Jeunesse de Swinburne, M. 
Georges Lafourcade, has sent me an article which he calls “Swin- 
burne Vindicated.” 
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POEM 


By Julian Symons 


(For HERBERT AND Marjorie MALLALIEU) 


SITTING in the garden where the shadows waver 

I imagine myself a hero, a martyr or sea-rover. 

Out of a world of clocks and trains 

My office-troubled fancy turns 

To the pretty mental photographs the dull laugh over. 


Sitting in the garden I am one of those 
Who are not disposed of, but who dispose ; 
Napoleon, Roosevelt, Henry Ford, 

The autocratic whose assured 

Magnificence may justify their darling pose. 


But time in dealing with these splendid figures 
Touches them as candidly as pimps or beggars, 
Shows up the trickery, the engineered fall, 

The dirty words on the lavatory wall, 

The treacherous agreement and the lucky wagers. 


Nothing is here to alter or disturb 

My search for the active or the passive verb, 

But in this garden sitting at ease 

Under the tangled curling trees 

I recall the awkward omens, those that still perturb. 


In a life, looking backward, the eventual course 

Was selected in childhood by the sense of loss 
Involved in leaving a familiar room, 

The sense of wickedness, the sense of doom, 

The offence against the Holy Ghost committed twice. 


Looking in childhood through uncandid eyes 

I saw without emotion and without surprise 

The splendid and remote ideal 

Not wished, the shabby and the real 

Accepted, the commonplace preferred to the wise. 


In the garden playing soldiers I was in revolt 

Against the second piece of marzipan, the heavy quilt 
Injustice that I did not dare 
Object to, the unparted hair, 

The stolen money lied about, the face of guilt. 
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Later in a schoolroom I learned to move 

To a bell or a stick, be discreet and grave. 

I was head monitor and knew the answer 

To the difficult equation and the cause of cancer. 
Swinging a cricket bag I talked of love. 


Fielding at short leg or at deep mid-on 
I knew a life was over and a life begun, 
Found that the agony of touch 

Goes further than the tongue can reach 


And the silence and the gesture and the word are wrong. 


For behind the fingers’ fluttering, the body’s shiver, 
The darkened mind is wondering why and whether; 
Love is not Beauty or Creation 

But, vacant as a railway station, 

Is existent only in the will of the lover. 


Educated now to the dream and the distortion, 
The truthful lie and the sincere evasion, 

The subtle and particular charm 

That mothers us and works us harm, 

I examine my resources and review the position. 


Too late for me now the uncomplicated faith, 

The raised-fist marching and the missionary death, 
The accurate scientist straight as a crow 

Cutting a path through rock and snow, 

The wonderful illusion or the simple life. 


For the sensitive heart and the cultivated mind 

_ Know the fairy tale is false, but will never lift the blind ; 
To us, the sceptical and calm, 

- The dream is final, and we come 

To face the deadly faces in a hostile land. 


Yours is not my world then, I shall be in opposition 
To the gay recruits singing and the barked decision. 
You whom I laugh with, live with, love, 

Will find that when the barriers give 

I shall fight against you in the hopeless action. 


In the meantime I can give you the tree’s tall shadow 
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Threatening the garden, and the mind’s pathetic meadow; 


I can give you the attractive lunar valley 
Where the lucky rest in Gambler’s Folly 
And enchanted bodies meet under the crying willow; 
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I can give you the heart’s eagles and the singing bough, 
The swan song of a dying world, its clatter and row. 
What an eye can see and a brain record 

And a hand put down in a halting word, 

Sitting in the garden I can offer you now. 


BIRTH OF MORNING 


By Helen Granville-Barker 


LONG hours beside my bed, immovable, 
The dumb, unfeeling Night 
Watched in her gloom the while—uncertain, shaken— 
I lay, aware of her tyrannic presence 
Although I had no sight 
Of her, nor knew what weird she could awaken. 


If in the twisted sheets my face I buried 
And tried, by might of prayer, 

To forget the torture in which I found me, 

The terror grew, I had no wings to lift me 
Above the watcher there; 

Her choking mantle was too hot around me. 


At last came kindly a paling of shadows, 
Dark was not dread alone, 
For inward there drifted a breath of healing. 
Slowly the Night retired from her long vigil, 
An old, outridden crone, 
Who feebly on her customed way went stealing. 


And flowing in from skies of holy light 
Long rivulets of gold, 
Like wind-blown ribbons some device adorning, 
Dismissed the darkness to its place of hiding, 
And brought from outer wold, 
A reassurance of the birth of morning. 
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By A. C. Boyd 


THIS is the path, 
grassy and cool to the feet, that you must follow. 
You may travel towards the delicious village 
with the old walls, the bricks mellowed, 
with the tall elms heavy with summer, 
the unperturbed and solid windmill, 
and the children merry in the swings. 
This is the path that leads, too, 
towards the unseen, distant-roaring sea, 
where the hidden and enormous ships 
plunge forward towards alien shores. 
Poised, tall, upon this bank of green, 
on the left-hand you may notice 
the little stream and the embracing willows, 
and the buttercup meadows 
rich and weighted with their lazy gold; 
here the still cattle moon away the sunlight, 
and sighs the poplar—but without reason. 
Here you may look down on 
the family-life of the elegant horses— 
the amber mare prancing, and the shy foal, furry with youth, 
testing its strange legs with pleasure. 
. and the green haze shimmers, splashed with the hawthorn. 
But turn, now, and meet the breeze— 
it did not spring up in the grasses, 
it carries the salt of innumerable oceans. 
This way you dwindle, for the marsh is greater than you are, 
and the eye is small. 
Far, far the herd of carved ebony cows is receding ; 
the great stallion, even, that nobody catches 
is only a speck, dim-white and casual. 
The reeds are tipped with coral, but the heron stays not; 
shelduck, two by two, flap swiftly away ; 
a tern pauses, drops for a fish, and is gone. 
Yes, you are deserted—on this side: 
even the river, coiling among the creeks— 
a serpent of luminous steel—will slide away, presently. 
back to the sea; 
and the huge waste, dangerous and beautiful, 
no track offers to your exploring feet. 
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But look! look with the long terror of centuries: 

the marsh stretches for a great way, 

and infinity has strange colours: 

expectant emerald receiving the sea-remembering pools ; 

the great slashes of the austere and tremendous purple ; 
and, blue with dreams, the vistas of patient grey, 

eternally melting into the dim horizon. 


This is the path that you must follow— 

this green division ; 

move this way or that way, for you cannot stand here for ever, 
soon, soon night falls, and the stars shall not guide you. 


THE WEB 
By A. S. J. Tessimond 


THE day we broke from the womb and darkness, 
The threads were tightening, the web was making, 
And over this water and dust, the body, 
Shadows like swords and spears were shaking ; 


And Fate was saying, “‘From first to last day 
You, the lonely, shall never be free from 

Those you love or those you are loved by, 
Those who flee you or those you flee from, 


““Those you hate or those who hate you, 
Those whose pattern is woven round you, 

Those whose lines have converged on your lines, 
Those whose bonds have unbreakably bound you. 


‘And never shall you, the lost, the lonely, 
Move, but your shoulder shall graze a shoulder, 
Speak, but your voice shall return in echoes, 
Step, but your foot shall dislodge a boulder. 


‘And even your end shall never end it, 

For eyes shall smart from your funeral smoke . . . 
And we, only we, the ironical Watchers 

Shall savour the salt of the final joke.” 
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TWO YEARS 


By George Steer 


THEY do the run from Southampton to Cape Town now in 
fourteen days, the new motorships. The ornament is rather stricter 
than it used to be, though they still case everything in thick wooden 
panels to satisfy the gentlemen of Johannesburg as they drip from 
the nose downward through the tropics. But it isn’t like the Win- 
chester Castle of a few years back, where you tippled in a bar made 
up to imitate a ruined keep, or long-lost ancestral home. It’s a 
change, really, more of degree than of kind. After all, there’s the 
same old orchestra, and one can be sure of Indian Love Lyrics for 
lunch and Carmen for dinner. 

You enter for the deck sports, but in tennis there’s always a 
calm, middle-aged man over six feet high, with both arms to match, 
and in quoits a grizzled administrator or artful Jew who drops 
them where he likes and knows his umpire. Then your name is 
crossed out, and you can lie in the sun. It’s not encouraged; but 
if you’re determined, the best place is the bows of the ships, over 
the crew’s quarters. Here you can lie flat, with the head raised 
every minute to the forward press of the screw, and you catch the 
sun, the whipping wind, and the loudening, long-tongued hiss of 
the water as the vessel cuts it into leaping strips on either side. The 
strips are fired and smoke with light. The anchor chains lie at your 
feet like giant muscle-bound sons of Hercules. Between drowsiness 
and sleep, and sleep and salt-caked awakening, while your skin is 
being burnt to shell-less lobster, images of the last two years come 
to you: they were eager and impressionable years, remember, when 
you spent a lot of energy for the grand sake of being energetic, gave 
orders and directed events before your time, without finesse often 
but often with an effect that horrified your elders and caused them 
to retreat in laughable disorder. You laugh again to think of them, 
and the deck laughs back in a raw-boned, creaky way. What a life, 
what images! 

Before you have finished smirking yourself contentedly to sleep, 
you look through your closed eyelids into the sky and make of them 
a single scarlet screen. The colour fades to something more neutral, 
more watery and skiey and undescribable, and there in the final 
effort of consciousness you pick out the faces of your friends, the 
dead. You cannot leave them, they meant too much to you at too 
soft an age. There they are, not together as they were sometimes, 
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but always one by one. They’re not spooks, it’s all right, you're not 
morbid. But these images on the retina give you a gravity which 
you needed. They are fixed in sunlight because you met them in 
sunlight, under the rocks and dry flapping, shaking leaves of the 
eucalyptus in Addis, where the river Akaki dwindles between dusty 
banks to the plain and the little white railway runs on narrow 
tracks across the green nursery floor of the province of Shoa. Or 
you knew them in the pale but spotless sunlight of a winter before 
Madrid, with political pamphlets careering past you in the high 
wind from the Guadaurama, all purple and blue and crimson, 
green and yellow and disregarded, fit only to jazz and speckle the 
watery dun of New Castile, when the crops are up: under shell- 
fire. And the sunlight shone last in high summer on the Biscay 
coast, where they poured foreign metal upon you, and the pines 
went up in harsh fighting flame behind you, and the smoke of 
thermite rose in village after village. Always sunlight, and often fire 
to back these faces. Yet if some doctor tried to cut out the vision, 
you would fight him off. Your faces are to you what hundreds of 
years ago were other people’s voices. And so one slowly progresses 
into sleep. 

First, there is always M., and she looks clear-eyed but sad: not 
too sad, but sad enough to make one feel sick. Her eyes are wide 
apart and the large eyes of the south, and they are a scarcely troubled 
violet, very straight, not penetrating but possessed and grave. It is 
her mouth, generous and full, that gives the repressed melancholy 
to the face. She might be bearing an almost intolerable weight of 
weariness in silence, as she bore any disturbance of the normal 
around her. Then her lines scatter, and it is a funnier face that 
follows her, rather like a horse, long and lined, with a laugh rather 
like a horse: a big face, very kindly and awkward in an active 
sense, between laughs and sudden jerks of the long chin restrained 
enough. You could not help liking that ugly face: besides, Patrick 
was clever and humane beyond most of his kind, and he led our 
low songs when the paperchase was over. He goes, and a grim, grey 
cheek fills in the gap, a heavy, curved, combative turn of the lower 
lip below the heavy grey moustache, a steel-grey eye hooded with 
sarcasm and stubbornness: a face that you never knew except when 
death was written ashily upon it..This was the noblest man I ever 
met: this was Coulson, the great American adviser, the Wilsonian 
who fought Italy and the enemies of the Covenant until he was 
dead, the muscles of whose mind slowly and knowingly ground his 
great heart to pieces. And there are other faces, Jose and P. S. in 
Spain, the black Afewerk, with brows of knotted brass, in the 
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Ogaden: but chiefly I see the three of them, my lover, my dear 
friend, the man than whom I have never met a more admir- 
able. 

As one sinks into sleep, the screen vanishes: and there one is again, 
in the real world of dream chaos, where the mechanism of the past 
drives the mind round in jarring reverse. Here the aeroplanes are 
rising and falling in crimson spirals, the towns are on fire, lorries 
are knocked askew on broken roads by a shell, we are advancing, 
we are retreating in disorder, armoured cars are flying in the sky, 
bombers are pulling themselves across country on crooked wings, 
we are Fascist, we are Communist, we are pacifist, we have all been 
promoted to squadron-leader. As the troops retreat, they get drunker 
and drunker. They begin stealing chickens and biting pieces out of 
horses and donkeys and mules. We pass a zoo and break into it: 
one of us eats the elephant whole without peeling it and we laugh 
though the bombs are dropping all over us. And suddenly our 
laughter turns to tears, for we see that the man who ate the elephant 
is none other than Count Ciano, who is already bending over and 
growing a trunk, and a double chin, and carries a black fez on the 
summit of his behind. ‘‘Unfortunate fellow,” says Mr. Eden at my 
side, with great feeling, but the American journalists and cinema men 
and the military censor in the dugout have quit bruising each other 
with whiskey bottles, and quit poker, and are roaring with laughter 
round the body of a dead child. One looks round, and sees a lot 
of these smaller objects about, being dug out of houses, and being 
shaken out of trees like old fruit, and lying in heaps among broken 
glass, and dropped into garbage tins. 

And then one must have slept for a long time, because that is 
the effect of sun and spray and the torrent air; besides, one wakes 
to see the faces again, and one feels refreshed, so one must have 
slept healthily for some time. One feels better. It isn’t only because 
one is on holiday, it is because one has the power and the sharp 
will to remember, and because one has seen things that will never 
be forgotten. One was in the formative years still, jellyminded: and 
the things round one pressed and squeezed the mind before its 
time, so that now one thinks cast iron. 


* * * 


I went to Ethiopia because I was bored by London, and I stayed 
there a year until I was thrown out. That threw me back into 
London, which had bored me after two months enough to drive 
me to Spain. Spain threw me out twice, but until I signed off sick 
a new backdoor or window could always be broken. 
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I did not go to either of these places for any high motive, neither 
in search of a cause, nor a leader, nor simply models to paint, 
but for nervous relief. Though I am snobbishly sensitive of the 
abnormal, I cannot bear the deadening influence of normal 
journalistic minds, normal clothes, particularly hats, normal clubs 
and bars, normal transport systems like buses, tubes, taxis, and 
traffic lights. I need the spark of the extraordinary to set my engine 
off. Yet my profession enchants me: I must live in a real world, at 
the heart of real events. Therefore I have chosen war and empire 
as my field to move in, lying as they do now on the fringes of your 
culture, but with their atrocious bracken, gorse, and hardy weeds 
eating up yearly more of the arable, until the rank green poison 
is springing round the walls of the great village, and the traffic 
lights and bowler hats are laid low, and the sound of weeping is 
heard on the Stock Exchange, and in Piccadilly the alien goat 
exalteth his home. Till then I can only live in the tangle between 
the sown and the wilderness, telling my friends in a mess of tele- 
graphese that the latter is progressing, and how and why it strangles 
their careful agriculture. The risk of being strangled, too, keeps me 
alive. 

It was, then, not a longing for adventure nor a desire to improve 
the world that sent me to Africa, and that part of Africa which 
ends at the Pyrenees, but the mastering need to live. It was only 
when I was in the centre of the risk that these other unsatisfactory 
qualities were added to me. For what I would like most to be is 
a cold observer, and what I would like least, a cold fish: and in 
avoiding the second, one often becomes hotter and more adven- 
turous than the first: and in being the first, one often loses the sort 
of courage necessary to get the real story, see the true documents, 
count the shells and bombs which were actually used. The step 
from cold observer to cold liar is not beyond the powers of most 
men, and I| have noticed a majority of my colleagues deliberately 
choosing to take it. I can count on the fingers of one hand (cut off 
my thumb if I speak the truth!) those of my friends whose descrip- 
tions of war are worth reading; the others discover such enormous 
initial difficulty in finding where the front line is. I knew it enough 
to hate it and love it. 

eee 


The reasons why I dislike war are that it is filthy, clumsy, stupid, 
and wasteful, that it calls upon all the more bogus emotions and, 
to be won, demands the suppression of all the most humane. The 
reasons why I like war are that it gives an edge to my life that it 
would not have otherwise, and that I am certain that only arms 
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will, in the end, suppress arms: therefore arms, and the strength 
and weakness of those who like to take them up, must be studied. 
That is the rationale of my occupation, and should be the rationale 
of all war journalists. 

The two wars which I have seen, and to a certain extent the war 
in the Far East, share certain peculiarities: in each case no prisoners 
are taken, but are shot out of hand; and the war has begun with 
an enormous preponderance of military power on the side of the 
aggressor, who felt certain of a rapid victory, and finally a rapid 
victory, in the sense that a defeated power sues for peace and is 
granted the victor’s terms, has not emerged and is not to be hoped 
of any of these struggles. The wars begun are not ended; in 
Abyssinia, Spain, and China they are chronic wars. 

This is due to two causes. First, the public opinion of the civilized 
world, by which I do not mean merely the newspapers of Great 
Britain and her Empire, France and the United States, the Low 
Countries, and Scandinavia, but the passive sensibilities of those 
who live under the Fascist dictatorships, are unwilling to accept a 
solution brought about by arms. They hate arms and war, and they 
do not wish, even for motives of diplomatic strategy, to place a 
premium on aggression. This magnificent fighting phrase that in 
the coming years will serve all the soldiers of peace, was coined and 
polished for circulation by my friend Coulson. It is the explanation 
(though in those days the emergent desires of democracy were not 
sharpened into the form of the slogans or yépun) of the principle 
of non-agression attached to the Japanese conquest of Manchuria: 
it is the reason why a sovereignty of Italy over Ethiopia, for all the 
kind wishes of Whitehall and the Quai d’Orsay, will never be 
admitted either by Great Britain or France. This feeling, more than 
any more material sanction, is that which encourages those who 
resist aggression to continue the struggle. It is the nascent idea of 
International Order, of a general will against International Injustice, 
that makes the aggressor’s path so thorny in these days. If it did 
not exist, Ethiopia would now be a peaceful Italian protectorate, 
bought at perhaps £5,000,000 down, instead of a worthless half- 
conquest bought for £150,000,000 up to date, and more bills to 
meet. China would have fixed things up with Japan, and the 
Spanish Government with Franco. Militant nationalism, looking 
always towards Europe and her organized commerce throughout 
the world, would have already possessed herself of the wealth and 
man power necessary to launch out on more dangerous adventures 
and risk a general war. She has not now the money, suppleness, 
even the pride to do so, because a few million ragged Chinese, 
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Ethiopians, and Spaniards are sticking pins into her all over the 
body; no more than pins, but pins are maddening as bulls can tell 
you. 

The second reason why wars continue nowadays is that they are 
fought for totalitarian aims. The objective of nationalism is not, as 
in Bismarck’s day, to smash the regular army of an enemy, exact 
a certain indemnity, and then to leave him to his own devices. ‘The 
objective of Italian, Japanese, and Spanish “nationalism” is to 
destroy the enemy entirely, including his ordinary peace-time 
organization, and to obliterate his national personality: to keep his 
people in everlasting and unhappy tow. The objective of modern 
war is the enslavement of the enemy. 

On a superficial reading the victorious scribes of Versailles would 
seem to be responsible for this conclusion. They tried to dominate 
Germany for ever. But any military historian trained in logic, war, 
and history—they are few—can see that the signatories of Versailles 
were more the victims of the stresses which they had suffered, of 
gas and high explosive, spent morale, squandered propaganda, and 
four millions dead, than masters of their German enemies. These 
things had to be. War had to become tyrannical, cruel, and 
maddening before it could be eradicated. It will go further 
before it is. 

It aims now at the permanent enslavement of nations and classes, 
and it has been led to do so by the weapons that it uses, particularly 
the weapon of the air. The annihilation of the enemy’s forces in the 
field may still be the professed strategical aim of the soldiers, as 
Badoglio has time and again asserted it to be. But Badoglio is 
recalled after his aim is achieved, and other soldiers remain to 
bridle by the aeroplane, by execution, and by urban massacre the ~ 
heart of the civilian population. They use these methods from the 
beginning of their wars, and continue to use them in the hopes that 
their wars will some time finish. 

Anti-war propagandists have in the past mistaken the object of 
this attack, and have played into the hands of the warmongers. 
The slave-owner, however vile his system is, works on the principle 
that his slaves, though effectually terrified, must live: otherwise he 
could not live either, just as drones and warrior ants cannot exist 
without the workers. The nationalist Fascist state of my experience, 
talk though it does of the annihilation of the enemy’s forces in the 
field, aims at something more ultimate: the terrorization, not the 
death of the people whom it would use as slaves and soldiers. And 


the means by which the people are terrorized is by the suggestion 
that all are about to die. 
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In the view of the anti-war propagandists, a general war will be 
a horrible thing because we will all die. This, crudely, is the basis 
of nearly all British pacifism, and of a good deal, too, of the theory 
of British collective security. It is just what the warmongers want 
everybody to think; and it is all nonsense. 

In the Italo-Ethiopian war the deaths among the civilian popula- 
tion due to gas and aerial bombardment cannot have numbered 
more than 3,000: yet the terror of the aeroplane flew many times 
faster round Ethiopia than any machine itself. In Spain, the death 
rolls of Madrid, Lerida, Barcelona, Bilbao, Durango, Gernika are 
known: together they are under 6,000. Even in China, where the 
most fecund race in the world partitions its cities with fallible mud 
and papier maché, the civilian dead can be valued at only a quarter 
of the bombs dropped to kill them. Yet through these countries 
there is a horror of the air which masters the conversation of 
everybody. And that is exactly what the warmongers want. 

War to-day is too costly a thing for aggressors to wait until they 
have won it in the field. The warmongers are already too near 
broke. Therefore the civilian population must be hypnotized and 
terrorized into a premature war-weariness, until they turn against 
their governments, destroy their ruling class (or party), and hand 
themselves body and soul to the conqueror. This process began to 
be apparent in Ethiopia in 1936; but in Spain and China the 
prophets of totalitarian terror have to this day proved false. The 
aeroplane, used against the civilian population, causes a temporary 
panic but does not break national resistance. The attempt to win 
wars rapidly by the sustained propagation of fear has not succeeded. 

So the chronicness of modern wars is due first to the new theory 
that the whole people are to be attacked; and the people, feeling 
the mass aid of international opinion behind them, resist. The 
ageressor, on the other hand, is Bismarckian in that he wishes to 
fight a short war against a country who will be an easy victim; 
not Bismarckian, in that he has not the intelligence to know where 
to lay off. His bankruptcy mounts: as fast as one war investment 
proves valueless, he must risk his reverses again to recover his losses. 
And so the chronic nature of modern war in general leads con- 
tinually to the multiplication of local and particular wars, the 
rotten condition spreading until it cancers the whole of civilization. 

This is the general nature of war as I have seen it in the last 
two years. I have become convinced that no power on earth is 
willing, or ever will be willing, to risk another world war. ‘That 
sounds good, but it is not good. All the nationalist aggressor powers 
still believe that they can localize their wars. Even now, with the 
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experience of Ethiopia, Spain, and China before them, they believe 
that these wars, once localized, can be war to timetable. They are 
willing to add to the list of undecided and insoluble disputes waged 
simultaneously between Gibraltar and the Yellow Sea: where no 
treaties are signed, no authorities submit, no arms are handed in, 
and there is no finality. Cancer? A prettier metaphor would be 
smallpox, where one pustule is added to another until the disease 
enters upon symptoms of the confluent variety, and the whole skin 
of the earth is covered with continuous pus; ending, as the doctors 
say, in death. The general war when it comes will be a tired thing, 
a last fatigued and fatal condition, following upon many unfinished 
minor wars. Come it must, for its germs, those munitions to whose 
birth the engines of industry are turning faster and faster, must 
eventually so dominate, and activate the system that their own 
industry, the production of pus, will at last exclude all others. 

What I have seen are the first filthy mottles of the sickness. And 
what I still wonder is how is one best to treat it. 

The doctors have not worked so hard to cure this disease as one 
might have wished. They have not even used the method popular 
among real doctors to meet a common microbic condition like 
smallpox. They do not bother to vaccinate. 

Vaccination is, in principle, simply the training of the ‘“‘good” 
blood corpuscles to distinguish and meet the “bad” microbes in 
battle, and to kill them off. All the “good” blood corpuscles are 
taught to recognize the aggressor in one of his local manifestations, 
and are therefore fit to eject him when he launches a general attack. 
But this sensible example is not followed in national policy. Instead 
of training the blood cells to a heat of anger against a specimen 
enemy, the doctors of the world always try first to conciliate him, 
offering him parts of the body or controls in the vascular and 
nervous systems if he will only keep quiet. Any unofficial organi- 
zation that attempts to resist is treated as unnatural, crankish, 
visionary. 

In these days any who seriously seek a cure for war are themselves 
called warmongers. In the House of Commons any man who dares 
to plead for active remedial measures is immediately met with 
shouts of “War!” from a well-trained chorus. Even when one tries 
to think quietly about war nowadays, there rises a deafening racket 
of opposing parties, of religious pacifists, and imperial defenders 
French alliance enthusiasts and maniacal stiffshirt Fascists, isola- 
tionists, anti-Reds and anti-Blues, Red Admirals, Cabbage Whites, 
Purple Emperors, and all the butterflies of the political garden, 
flapping wings, shaping slogans, and fabricating lies for all that they 
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are worth. And in this confusion of colours war works unheard: the 
Babel of contradictions drowns the hum of the factories that work 
tirelessly day and night. 

The only safe method of diagnosis is, as it always has been, built 
out of the study of individual cases. Acknowledging as we all do 
that what we seek is the defeat of the aggressor, how in the case 
of China, Ethiopia, and Spain could he have been defeated? (For 
I assume that his defeat in the military sense is out of the question 
now, defeated though he will be in the end by administrative 
disorder and the prolongation of semi-military conditions.) 

To stop Japan from 1931 onwards no measures have been taken 
but the threat that her conquests will not be recognized. To stop 
Italy in Ethiopia, no measures were taken but the refusal to import 
goods manufactured by her until she reached Addis Ababa (thus 
speeding up her campaign and brutalizing her methods); and the 
half-refusal to recognize sovereignty afterwards. To stop Italy and 
Germany in Spain, not even this much is done. The defensor powers, 
who had already tried out the policy of an arms embargo with 
ghastly results in the Ethiopian war, applied its principles in their 
entirety to Spain. Non-intervention as practised to-day is simply 
a more delicate phrase for the same arms embargo that brought 
Ethiopia to her knees. If it were real non-intervention; if it con- 
veyed a threat to Italy and Germany that their continued aggression 
would meet with steady resistance in arms and money, in other 
words that democratic intervention would vary exactly with Fascist: 
then Italy and Germany would have quit a fruitless struggle 
long ago, and the Spaniards would have been left to fight it out 
among themselves, as they ought to do. Instead, diplomatic feeble- 
ness encouraged the Fascist aggressor to continue, to try harder, to 
have hopes ever of a speedy victory. 

The same is true of the Ethiopian war. Had there been no arms 
embargo before the war began, the northern armies of the Emperor 
would have been equipped for much more than three days’ battle, 
and the first military phase of the war would have continued long 
past the summer of 1936, instead of ending in May of that year. 
If, instead of or in addition to sanctions on Italian export trade, 
Ethiopia had been given the arms loan for which she asked, that 
phase would be continuing still. In either case Italy would not have 
been diplomatically free to begin new trouble in Spain in July 1936, 
or assist Japanese aggression in the summer of 1937. 

The same is true of China. The defence of Shanghai broke down 
for one reason alone: lack of arms and munitions, due to the 
inferiority of China’s means to the means of Japan. 
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For this is true of all wars to-day, that the aggressor only chooses 
enemies far weaker than himself. It will be true of the next wars, 
those of Germany against Lithuania and Germany against Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The first essential, therefore, in the creation of a system of resistance 
to aggression is that the means at the disposal of aggressor and 
victim should be levelled up. It is not enough, rather it makes a 
war more barbarous, to attack the foundations of the economic 
power of the aggressor. The victim must also be strengthened: this 
positive sanction is all the more effective in the twentieth century, 
when the military preponderance of the defence over the attack 
increases with every year. 

Added to those other elements of international opinion and over- 
reaching war-aims that make a modern struggle, the injection of 
the arms loan would have killed the war in Ethiopia and Spain, I 
am certain of that: and I believe that if it had not killed the war 
in China, it would have rendered it so unprofitable to Japan that 
she would now be seeking a peace treaty with China—that very 
peace treaty whose absence in all modern wars is one of the basic 
symptoms of the world’s disease. 

The arms loan, the uninterrupted supply of munitions to the 
victim of aggression that will make no aggression worth while, has 
this element of superiority over direct military sanctions that it 
leaves the initiative of decision whether he is to fight more powers 
than one to the aggressor: he is not faced squarely with the hostility 
of the defensor powers, but he has to face squarely the decision 
whether he will seek them out and fight them, or not—and he will 
generally run away. It is a more mysterious, more intangible method 
than that of direct military force. Its second quality is that it still 
limits the conflict in the geographical sense: its third that it is more 
simple and less cumbersome than the organization of international 
force. 

haere 


So much for consecutive thinking along a path that will lead one 
a long way. This is a holiday, and the sun has the kick of a mule’s 
hind leg, and up there behind the mast-strings the glass windows 
laid like a parquet across the captain’s bridge flash under blinding 
brass and whitewash. The crash of the deck quoit and nervous 
shriek of the deck-tennis player cannot be heard here, and all the 
movement to be seen is the pace of the officer of the watch above 
as he masters the sea’s monotony, and the crew running by in long 
slacks and bare torsos with food in pannikins, or languidly washing 
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their feet in the thrusting sunlight. The deck is turning to salted 
toast, and one curls up under the overhang and blue shadow of the 
bulwark, to turn over again, see faces, and at last dream dreams. 
Cities are on fire again, and the fire founts upward fit to ornament 
the Paris Exhibition. We correspondents are eating sandwiches 
round the fire, and suddenly the sandwiches blow up. Then we 
dance in a circle round the mutilated prisoners, and the staff cars 
rush by carrying important people with aquiline noses and brocaded 
shoulders. What the hell, what a grand holiday! 


BASKETS 
(Newlyn Studies) 
Wood engraving by Hitpa M. Quick 
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VANITY OF VANITIES 


By C. K. Munro 


A TALE TO MAKE WOMEN LAUGH, AND MEN WEEP 


I REMEMBER the very beginning of it. It was one Saturday 
afternoon. I had come home from the office as usual and had my 
usual solitary lunch, and, as I was changing my clothes into some- 
thing rather more loose and comfortable than City clothes, I stopped 
for no particular reason and stood gazing at myselfin the mirror. How 
grey my hair was getting! I was growing old—there wasn’t a doubt 
of it—nearly fifty; and really I had had no life to speak of; no life, 
that is, such as I had imagined it when I was a young man. 

It was not unnatural perhaps that it was at that particular 
moment that a reflection of this kind should come into my head, 
for it was Saturday afternoon, and Saturday afternoon had always 
been mixed up in my mind with that wonderful life I would lead 
one day, that exciting existence that had always been just round 
the corner, when I was young. After all, throughout the week one 
worked in the office: nothing very exciting about that. But Saturday 
afternoon meant freedom: one could go where one would, and I 
used sometimes to set out feeling the mysterious world all round, 
and thinking that if only I strayed about long enough, I should be 
bound to find myself in those realms of wonder and mystery whose 
existence seemed so certain. And so I would stray about until eleven 
o’clock at night or after—until I was so tired that bed seemed 
preferable even to these elusive mysteries; but somehow they 
escaped me. 

And always I went alone. Naturally, since it was mystery that 
attracted me and there was nothing mysterious about any single 
friend of mine. As I was talking to them I would be forced to reflect 
how maddeningly like themselves they were. You could almost 
predict everything they would say. But there was one exception. 

Not being good at writing things, I see I haven’t done as I wanted 
to. I started with myself looking into the mirror but have been led 
away from that into a digression about my early life. But, of course, 
I didn’t need to go over it all like that as I stood in front of the 
mirror, because it was all familiar to me. I said that I remember 
the very beginning of the strange adventure I am about to relate. 
I should put the exact beginning at the moment when the thought 
of Lambourn came into my head. Lambourn was the exception I 
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referred to above, and Lambourn Aad—there was not a doubt of it 
—an air which made one feel he was in touch with exciting things 
and lived the kind of life that I would have liked to live and felt 
that I would live one day. I had been at school with Lambourn, 
where he was chiefly remarkable for inventing all kinds of electrical 
devices—in particular he was great at hiding electric shocks where 
no one would expect them. He nearly got expelled for connecting 
the electric light circuit by some invisible means with a book lying, 
as it appeared, harmlessly on a desk. 

Lambourn was somewhat older than I was, and I should never 
have aspired to know such a distinguished individual, but for some 
reason he took a liking to me, and we became friends, and saw a 
good deal of each other until, somewhat abruptly, I broke off the 
friendship, and we ceased to meet. 

But I see that once more I have been led into a digression because 
of course I knew all this about Lambourn, too, as I stood there 
staring at myself in the mirror. Now, however, I am really going 
to start, because by aid of these digressions I can come straight to 
the thought that passed through my mind at the moment when I 
remembered Lambourn. It was this. Here I had been, longing for 
some new and more exciting kind of life, longing to push out into 
the infinite ocean of experience instead of merely paddling round 
the same little bay for ever, and I had just one possible means at 
my disposal, one channel which gave the slightest hope of achieving 
that end; why, then, did I resolutely turn my back on it, and pursue 
a hopeless search elsewhere? I said that I always went out alone 
on Saturday afternoons; why, instead of wandering up and down 
ever more and more hopelessly, did I not seek out Lambourn, and 
by identifying myself with his existence come to know some of those 
exciting scenes which I was sure formed part of the drama of his 
life? It is true that by this time Lambourn was in a much more 
distinguished position than I was, having taken a brilliant degree 
in engineering and become one of the picked men in a big electrical 
engineering works. But Lambourn was not in the least conventional : 
he was a person to whom the ordinary rewards of this life not only 
were of no account apart from their purely practical value, but for 
whom they had very little meaning. It was necessary for Lambourn 
to earn his living, and so he had beaten everyone else in his class 
at the university and stepped into a position reserved for the very 
few who are absolutely first rate. But his mind had really always 
been on other things, on odd speculations and inventions; on 
poetry; on anthropology and comparative religion. It was this 
speculative quality in him, and not his orthodox brilliance, which 
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made one regard him as a person whose life must be quite out of 
the ordinary. Lambourn then was not the person to worry about 
our comparative positions in the eyes of the world. In fact, he had 
never wavered in his friendliness to me. Why, then, did I deliberately 
cut myself off from the one thing that held out a prospect of putting 
within my reach what I most desired? 

As I asked myself this, standing in front of the mirror, it suddenly 
came to me that I had never then, as I did now, seen Lambourn 
as a means of achieving my desires; I had seen him rather as 
someone who possessed, or might possess, what I did not and greatly 
coveted. This had been an unpleasant thought, and as I stood 
thinking about it, it occurred to me that hereabouts lay the answer 
to my question. I was jealous of Lambourn. I realized, as I looked 
back on them, that there had been in my imagined experiences an 
arrogance which I had not noticed before; I had believed myself 
to be anxious to come in contact with the wondrous and mysterious, 
the exciting and the soul-releasing as a spectator. I now saw that this 
was a mistake. Half unconsciously I had always seen myself as an 
actor—and the principal actor—in whatever scenes I chanced upon. 
Here there was no room for Lambourn, for I felt that if the two of 
us were present together, there would be no doubt as to which 
would play the leading réle. It would not be me. 

But all that was now long ago. Age and use had since distilled 
the arrogance out of me. Still, I could not help thinking how strange 
it was that one should have these persistent longings when young, 
and that they should die down, crushed by the weight of ordinary 
days accumulating. Was there really any foundation for them? Was 
there any reality lying behind them? What if, instead of turning 
away from Lambourn in my conceit, I had taken the opposite 
course? Was it true that life was for Lambourn, or anyone else, 
more exciting and intense than it was for me? Perhaps you have 
guessed the upshot of these ruminations. I decided to do what I 
had failed to do years before: I would go and see Lambourn. The 
time seemed the most appropriate possible. True, it was some 
twenty years too late; but it was Saturday afternoon. 

The decision to act there and then was not so foolish in the case 
of Lambourn as it would have been in the case of many. For one 
thing I knew where he lived and it was not very far away. Moreover, 
true to his nature, so soon as brilliant work in his profession had 
enabled him to put himself permanently out of the reach of want, 
he had astonished the world at large by retiring from a great 
position, throwing off all his responsibilities, and settling down to 
pursue certain lines of research that had always been particularly 
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dear to him. There was a reasonable chance, therefore, that if, 
there and then, I set out and presented myself at his door I should 
find him, and I felt pretty confident that the twenty odd years that 
had elapsed since we had last met would not cause him to regard 
me as an impertinent stranger. 

Nevertheless I discovered that as I approached his dwelling 
certain misgivings insisted on rising up in me, and these were not 
dispelled but increased by the difficulties which I encountered in 
finding my way to his front door. I had to ask a number of people, 
none of whom seemed to know anything about the matter. I was 
almost giving up my search when my eye lit on an extremely small 
door in a wall, on which was painted in diminutive lettering 
“Entrance to No. 6.” I looked to see if there was any bell or knocker, 
but, finding none, I tried the door itself. It opened at once and I 
found myself in a covered way leading to a small courtyard. At the 
other side of this courtyard was a flight of steep steps leading to a 
balcony which ran along the front of a house opposite, which had 
three green doors opening on to the balcony. I could not help 
wondering which of the three doors might be No. 6, but on crossing 
the yard and going up the steps, I discovered that only one of them 
—that at the end—had any knocker or bell or letter box or handle. 
I concluded that the end door was the proper one to try and knocked 
accordingly. 

Perhaps it might have been best of all to say that my adventure 
began here. At any rate, it was at this point that for the first time 
I felt a thrill of strangeness upon me. I am one that is extremely 
sensitive to the impact of meetings, especially when I stand outside 
a door waiting for someone to open it. In that position I am always 
a prey to unreasonable fears: have I come to the right house? Have 
I come at the right time, on the right day? On this occasion there 
were stronger reasons than usual for wondering apprehension. In 
imagination I already heard a footstep coming towards the door 
to open it. That would be Lambourn—now over fifty, who when 
I had last seen him was not yet thirty. What would the passage of 
years have done to him? 

But I heard nothing; and I was about to knock again, when 
suddenly and without a sound the door opened and there stood 
Defore-wme as .. 

I suppose for man the last and greatest mystery—the source and 
inspiration of all his speculative and imaginative enterprise—is and 
always has been—woman. At any rate, as I stood there gazing upon 
this creature in amazement, there shot through some deep realm 
of my consciousness, to which the intense agitations of the upper 
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part had not penetrated, an acute understanding once for all of 
what it was that had driven me into those vain imaginings and out 
on those fruitless journeyings. There—in front of me, not a yard 
away—stood everything that my soul had desired, or rather some- 
thing, which had I found I should have sought no farther. Lambourn 
had already succeeded in shedding a brilliant illumination on my 
desires of twenty years earlier. Would he have done so at the time? 
I wonder. 

Though I never asked her her age, looking back now I 
should say she seemed about twenty-nine—still young enough to 
have the thrilling hopeful quality of youth, yet old enough to 
be a woman and have a woman’s tenderness and understanding. 
Before I had time to collect myself she suddenly smiled, and 
said: 

“You wanted to see Mr. Lambourn? I’m afraid he’s away. But 
come in, all the same.” 

The invitation contained a disarming tranquil friendliness, and 
I was in any case in no condition to collect myself for resistance, 
so I stepped inside. As I passed by her, she laid her hand lightly 
on my arm, detaining me while she shut the door. It was a slight 
movement but it seemed to me to have a tremendous significance. 
An astonishing experience, however enchanting, disables by its 
very strangeness; this little friendly movement, while not lessening 
the enchantment, produced a sense of familiarity and security 
which was reassuring. And in the calm certain way in which 
she did it there was, too, a suggestion that she knew what she 
was doing in thus welcoming me in; that, in fact, she under- 
stood the situation perfectly and that it was right that I should 
come in. 

She led the way into a large, untidy, charming room, and without 
the slightest hesitation proceeded to make tea, every now and then 
glancing towards me and smiling, as though to say that, while I 
might feel strange, she knew all about it and it was just as it should 
be that I should be sitting there and she making tea for me. All my 
life I had been a somewhat solitary individual, and I had never 
felt anything like the sensations which surged through me as I sat 
there. When young I had, I suppose, dreamed of such things, but 
the women I had seen had never lived up to my dreams. Some had 
been charming, no doubt, but they had seemed self-centred. Others 
had been kind, but they had been unattractive. Here seemed to be 
the perfect unity of kindness and allure. It was like a dream suddenly 
come true twenty years too late. I completely forgot Lambourn, and 
it was she who reminded me of him. 
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“T expect you’re disappointed Mr. Lambourn isn’t here,’ she 
said. “Did you want to see him on any particular business?” 

At this question I felt my heart open. I wanted to tell her 
everything. 

“Well, yes and no,” I said in an enigmatic way, in the hope that 
she would ask me to explain. She did. She always, I discovered, 
did everything just as one hoped she would. She sat down on a 
cushion, and looking at me with beautiful candid eyes, said: 

“Well, tell me? . . . Or perhaps you don’t want me to know?” 

“It mightn’t be very interesting to you,”’ I said, smiling. 

“Try me!” she said, answering my smile with a hint of sparkle 
in her eyes as if already she was excited with curiosity at what I 
might be going to say. 

And so I told her all about it, while she sat watching me or 
occasionally bent her head and gazed vacantly on the ground as 
if her thoughts were busy with my tale. 

When I had finished she said nothing, but sat a moment with 
bent head, as if in deep thought, and then rose and, coming near 
to me, sat down on the ground just by me; and resting her arm 
on my knee she looked up at me with a look so full of understanding 
that it was more than any words could have expressed. It was as 
if she said: “Of course I understand all that; how should I not— 
I, who am the answer?” And again, I felt that certainty in her; 
as if she knew exactly what to do and what would happen, and that 
I need make no effort but just leave it to her. 

Presently I came a little to my senses. The shock of the first 
impact was over and my reflecting apparatus was working once 
more. And so I said: 

“Now I’ve told you why I came, and indeed a great deal about 
myself, may I ask about you?” 

She bent her head a little and said: ‘“What do you want to know?” 

“Well, naturally, what is your connection with Lambourn for one 
thing?” 

As I said this, it came to me with full force for the first time how 
queer this encounter had been. She had behaved strangely in saying 
nothing about herself to begin with, but so powerful had her effect 
been on me that until this moment it had not occurred to me to 
notice it. She raised her head, and gazing at me with those candid 
eyes said: 

“What do you think it is?” 

She gazed for a few seconds and then lowered her head once 
more, still keeping her arm resting across my knee, so that it seemed 
to me that some exciting fluid flowed into me by contact. I noticed, 
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indeed, that she tended to have two attitudes: that with the eyes 
raised to my face gazing at me with an expression so sensitive yet 
so candid that one felt she could have no secrets that one could not 
probe; or that with bent thoughtful gaze as though considering 
what I had just said or what she was about to say. I found a clarity 
in this that was somehow exquisite. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘are you his wife?” 

“Can you see Lambourn with a wife?” 

“T don’t know. You must remember I haven’t seen him for 
twenty years.” 

All the same, I did not think she was his wife. There was an 
independence about her as well as a lack of proprietorship which 
was very unlike most wives whom I had known in relation to their 
husbands. 

“No. I am not his wife,” she said at length. 

‘Perhaps you live with him?” I said, and hastily added: “Don’t 
think, please, that I——” 

I got no further, for her hand came up from across my knee and 
covered my mouth. 

“As if I would!’ she said, dropping her hand. It so happened 
that in my surprise at her movement I had raised my hand in 
instinctive defence, and then, perception superseding blind instinct, 
dropped it again on my knee. It lay, therefore, somewhat where 
her hand had been, and as she dropped her hand back again it fell 
on to mine, which she grasped with an affectionate confidence 
that was extraordinarily appealing. 

“Yes, I live with him,” she said. ““But I don’t like him.” 

I was startled to discover the lengths to which my emotions might 
carry me from the fact that this statement produced within me a 
sudden gleaming satisfaction. 

“Why, then, do you live with him?” I asked. 

“T could not part from him,” she said, with, I thought, a touch 
of sadness. “I owe everything to him. I was nothing before he 
discovered me. He always says that he has made me and I shall 
make him.” 

“You will make him?” I repeated. “How?” 

But she would not tell me, merely smiling at me enigmatically, 
and then she said again: 

““T was nothing before he discovered me.” 

“Pm sure you were,’ I said hardily, for I found myself deter- 
mined, with a bitter enmitous determination to which I had hitherto 
been a stranger, to allow as little credit as possible to Lambourn, 
to belittle him in every effective possible way. 
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“No,” she said, and once more shook her head while she gazed 
on the ground with what seemed to me an infinite sadness; and a 
moment later I discovered that she was weeping. At this a kind of 
reverence overcame me. I longed to comfort her, but did not dare 
to break in on her distress. But presently she raised her eyes to mine, 
and I saw that her eyelashes were wet, and that seemed to release 
something within me. I put out my arms and the next moment I 
was holding her close to me, my head against hers. . . . 

When I emerged from the little door that evening I discovered 
that a change had taken place in me of whose possibility I should 
never have dreamed when I entered. I was in love—in desperate 
love: I, who only that afternoon had gazed at my image in the 
mirror and reflected that I was getting old and had left all that far 
behind. . . . But owing to the presence of Lambourn, it was 
impossible for us to meet except on Saturday afternoons when he 
was always away. So I lived my life dreaming of Saturday afternoon, 
and every Saturday afternoon I visited her. 

It was at the second meeting that I learnt something more—and 
something which surprised me, I think, beyond anything I had 
heard yet—about her relations with Lambourn. Once more she was 
repeating that she could never leave him because her debt to him 
was too great. 

“I don’t know what I should have been without him,” she said. 
‘I’m his life’s work, he always says. It would kill him if he lost me 
—especially now.” 

“Why now?” I asked. 

She paused a moment, and then said: 

“You don’t understand. . . . He’s training me—and if I left 
bimmnow.2) 2" 

“Training you?” I queried. “Training you for what?” 

What was there that Lambourn could train such a creature for? 
It seemed unlikely that I saw before me an engineer or scientist in 
the making. But my doubts were soon resolved. Rising from the 
ground she crossed the room and, pushing a screen to one side, 
revealed behind it a fine grand piano. At this she sat down and 
began to play; and within a few moments I realized that I was in 
the presence of a pianist, at any rate technically of first rank. Without 
being profoundly interested in music I had always had a partiality 
for the piano, and had heard most of the foremost pianists of the 
day, and taken pleasure in comparing their capabilities. I repeat 
that technically this creature was their equal, even if the quality 
of her interpretation left something to be desired. When she had 
finished, she rose and without a word returned to her former position. 
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“T understand now what he’s training you for!” I exclaimed. 

‘He wants to bring me out next spring,” she said. “So you see, 
if left himmnaw. 

“Ts that what he means when he says that you will make him?” 
I asked. 

She did not answer but sat quite still with bent head, which, I 
had discovered, with her indicated the affirmative. 

“But, good Heavens,” I cried suddenly, “how can Lambourn 
train you? He’s not a pianist.” 

“No,” she repeated gravely, “but he knows a great deal about 
it, as he does about most things, and he taught me himself at first. 
For five years he worked at me, before handing me over to other 
masters.” 

“Then these other masters must know about you?” I said, a queer 
remark certainly, for why shouldn’t they? Yet to me everything 
about this creature was so strange, so aloof, so unconnected with 
anything else, that I felt that, excepting Lambourn, of course, it 
was odd that anyone else should have dealings with her. 

“Yes,” she said. “Of course they know about me.” And then 
suddenly glancing up at me with that inimitable mixture of shyness 
and boldness, of timidity yet mockery, which I never saw before 
and never shall see again, she added almost in a whisper: 

“But otherwise I’m a secret!” 

I think it was the third or fourth time that our love had its 
fulfilment. Not that I can ever forget the smallest detail of that— 
but the experience was so blinding that it has left me a little dazed 
about anything that went before it. And on the day that it happened, 
as I left her, I thought myself the most transcendentally fortunate 
creature the world has ever seen. I could not believe that anyone 
before me had ever felt a joy so massive as was mine. 

But it is, I suppose, the lot of human beings to be so made as 
never to be satisfied with things as they are. To strive towards 
something beyond is their very nature. And so it came about that 
out of my very state of beatitude grew dissatisfaction; out of the 
very perfection of our intercourse grew the insistent desire to extend 
it. For some weeks, it is true, I was happy. These few weeks allow 
me to say, “I have known happiness”—and how many can say 
that with certainty? To know that she was there, that she loved me, 
and that in a few days I should see her again was enough. I walked 
about the earth like a demi-god, and pitied the rest of mankind. 
But as my love grew deeper and more absorbing, a change took 
place. Love, which at first had illuminated the world so that I 
looked out upon it as one inspired and saw all things anew, began 
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now to withdraw all light from it. Love, which at first had lent me 
strength, so that I had felt myself a finer, a stronger, person than 
ever before and exulted in my new-found power in the face of the 
world, now began to withdraw all strength from me. Out of the 
presence of the beloved I was nothing, nor did anything else possess 
significance except in so far as it spoke, even in the remotest degree, 
of her. When I was to the south of where I knew her to be, any 
road leading northward seemed somehow invested with a fragment 
of her being—Oh, happy road, on which every step meant drawing 
nearer to her! But any road leading south seemed so utterly 
sordid and forlorn that I wondered it had the strength to continue 
to exist and did not wither into a crumbling wilderness. Out of her 
presence I began to feel myself really a dead man who was going 
through the motions of being alive and wondered how long I could 
keep up the pretence. So wretched and distraught did I become 
that I determined I could exist no longer unless I got her away 
from Lambourn and made her my own. 

It was, I suppose, about the twelfth Saturday upon which I had 
visited her—and the days were now long and bright—when I set 
out determined to use every power I possessed to put my plan into 
operation. We had, of course, argued the matter often enough, and 
I had used every means of persuasion without, I am afraid, being 
over-scrupulous where Lambourn was concerned. My favourite 
argument—which I imagine is one often used by an inferior person 
with regard to one whom he knows is his superior in almost every- 
thing—was that he did not really love her; that to him she was 
not unique as she was to me; that if he lost her he would easily 
find means to replace her. But it was no good. 

‘You are wrong,” she would say in her grave clear way, gazing 
sadly on the ground, “he always says his discovering me was a 
miraculous accident, and if anything happened to me he could 
never replace me.” 

And then she would change the subject and beguile me so that 
my troubles seemed to melt away and I forgot them until it was 
time to go, and then it was too late. 

But to-day I was determined to put the matter to her as I had 
never put it before. To-day I would begin at once, and would use 
every power I had, would risk everything, to gain my end. It was 
true that I was in her power: I could not for long do without her 
—that, indeed, was the root of all my trouble. But was she not also 
in mine? Moreover, I had led a disciplined life and was used to the 
rigours of self-denial in a way to which she was probably a stranger. 
I fancied that if it came to a threat of complete withdrawal I could 
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make more of a show at it than could she. For, strange as it may 
seem, I felt that, once distance between us became a weapon 
voluntarily adopted to bring us eventually closer, I should bear it 
with a fortitude which I could not command when it was the mere 
result of inexorable necessity. 

I was somewhat later than usual, and when I got to the little door, 
I was surprised to see it open. However, I went in and crossed the yard. 
It was as I was going up the steps that I noticed that a window of 
the room which looked over the balcony had been thrown up at the 
bottom. It was a bright day, as I have said, and I thought that no 
doubt she had opened it to let in the sunlight and the pleasant, 
fragrant air; but it gave me an idea which is the kind of idea that 
only comes, I think, to lovers and children, to those to whom the 
world is so full of enchantment that they love to spend their time 
wondering at it, and seeing it from quaint angles, instead of going 
about some business or other. In short, I thought I would like to get 
a glimpse of my exquisite lover unseen by her—to see her just as 
she was when alone, with no one near her. It passed through my 
mind that I might see some sign of impatience for my coming, to 
which I could respond by magically appearing on the very instant. 
And so, with this in view, I crept along the balcony, and stood un- 
seen just by the window, pausing a moment before peeping round. 

Standing there, I heard no sound except the beating of my own 
heart, and the world seemed strangely silent. Then I heard her 
voice just round the corner—just inside the window as I was just 
outside—quite close to me, though the wall was between us. And 
it said: 

“T can’t, I can’t, my dear, as I’ve told you before. It would kill 
him if he lost me—especially now.” 

They were the very words she had used to me—the very tones 
of voice. It will perhaps betray as clearly as anything can my state 
of mind when I say that my instant emotion upon hearing this was 
a quiet intense inner exultation. Here was love, indeed! So dear 
had I become to her that in my absence she was consoling herself 
by repeating over conversations we had had, pretending to herself 
meanwhile that I was there. If she had been brought to such a pass, 
she was mine, indeed, and my hope of achieving my aim with regard 
to her swelled within me almost to certainty. 

For a moment I stood there in a trance of exultation. Looking 
back on it since, I have been moved to liken it to someone who 
stands on a high pinnacle looking over a vast world—the next 
moment to be cast down and dashed to pieces. For at the end of 
that moment I heard a voice—another voice, a man’s voice—say : 
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“Darling, you must. If you don’t, I simply can’t go on bearing it.” 

When physical pain becomes too great, we faint. It is not the 
same with mental pain, but we have our resource none the less: 
we simply do not feel it for the time being. We know that the shock 
has come—that it is there waiting for us—but in the meantime, so 
to speak, we are enabled to put off feeling it. So now. My whole world 
had dissolved in an instant, yet I stood there, for the moment calm 
and clear, as if it hadn’t. Carefully I peeped round the window 
sash, and saw the two of them. He was a dark man, and I don’t 
know who he was or what he was like, for I could only see the back 
of his head; and she was sitting on the ground gazing up at him 
with just that sensitive, sincere look I knew so well. . . . I remember 
a sudden feeling of physical sickness, and reflecting that it would 
be awkward if I made my presence known in a startling manner 
by being sick on the window sill. Quickly I withdrew my head, 
retreated cautiously along the balcony, and came away. 

I have said that this adventure enables me now to say: “I have 
known happiness.” The next few days taught me what it is to know 
the profoundest misery—misery so unyielding that I felt that the 
mere fatigue of it would crush me. I used to cry aloud to God and 
say: “Oh God, I will bear this if you want me to, but I shall not 
be able—I have not got the strength—to bear it for very long.” I 
became tired with pain. It was like being put upon the rack, not 
day after day, but once for all, for ever. This it was—this and nothing 
else—that led me to the course I took. Something must be done to 
end this intolerable anguish. There was only one thing to do. The 
following Saturday I presented myself at her door, but early this 
time. She opened it, and, when she saw me, that lovely candid 
expression overspread her face—that expression that I had imagined 
reserved for me alone. And so powerfully did the sight of her close 
to me work within me—so dreadfully did I want to pour out to her 
all my woes, refusing to remember that she was the author of them 
—that I was nearly overcome in my purpose. But I fixed my atten- 
tion not on her, but on that window sash, and what I had seen 
around its edge, and as she closed the door, detaining me as she 
always did with the little friendly pressure of her hand on my arm, 
I drew a revolver from my pocket and shot her a number of times 
—how many I hadn’t the least idea—turned, opened the door again, 
and fled. She made no sound but sank to the ground, a little dying 
moan escaping her, like the twang of a bow. 

I am doubtful if the importance of humiliation as a factor in jealousy 
has ever been fully appreciated. That it plays a tremendous part 
—especially in the case of some natures—I am certain; only thus 
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can I account for the immediate relief which I felt when the deed 
was done. To remember her heart-aching loveliness had been agony 
upon agony, until I cried out that it was wickedness in God himself 
to put it in control of one who could use it thus. But now I could 
remember it, for I had shown her—and God too if he cared to 
look—what came to those who so misused their powers. At any 
rate she had not done that to me and got away unscathed. So great 
was the relief that, though I had taken no precautions to cover my 
tracks, and daily expected to be arrested on a charge of murder, 
I did not care. My hold on life was a loose one now, and if I had 
to give it up I did not mind; but while I had it, I was able to go 
about it, free of that consuming agony which had made it impossible 
before. 

But two days went by, and then three. Four, five, six—a week. 
A whole week—and not only had no one come to apprehend me, 
but, to judge by the papers, no one seemed to have discovered my 
crime. Where was Lambourn? Had she not been found? 

It was on the Monday week that, as I came out of my office, my 
eye fell on a placard bearing the words, “End of a brilliant career,” 
and my evening paper informed me that he whose career had ended 
was Lambourn, for he had been found shot in his home, under 
circumstances which pointed to suicide. 

Instantly her words returned to my mind: “If he lost me now, 
it would kill him.” This, then, was the result of his having lost her, 
or so it seemed. He then must have known about her. Did no one 
else? It seemed incredible. Now at length, I said to myself, my time 
has come. 

Yet still nothing happened, and four days later, my life pursuing 
its accustomed course, I read an account of the inquest on Lam- 
bourn. It is not necessary to make any detailed reference to that. 
It is enough to say that stress was laid on the oddness of his life 
and the brilliance of his genius, and after some heavy remarks in 
the course of which the coroner managed to work in the well-known 
line about the kinship of great wits to madness, the jury returned 
a verdict of suicide while of unsound mind. But three clear facts 
emerged which left me startled and amazed. First, it was proved 
beyond all shadow of doubt that Lambourn lived absolutely alone. 
Second, the large ground-floor room—that under the one I had 
known—had been his work room, and in it were found a great 
quantity of chemical and electrical apparatus—in particular, hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of small electrically sensitive cells of a type 
hitherto unknown, a quantity of human bones, and a substance 
which at first was taken to be human flesh, but proved to have been 
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manufactured by Lambourn himself by methods which defied 
conjecture. 

When I read of these things wonder filled me, and it was some 
time before my amazement would allow me to contemplate clearly 
and steadily the extraordinary phenomenon of which I and perhaps 
two others had been witnesses. But as at length I pondered upon 
it, there came into view another phenomenon hardly less strange 
—myself. .. . What depths of understanding had I not seen in 
those eyes—understanding of me! What tenderness had I not seen 
in that smile, born of sympathy with the shyest recesses of my heart! 
Had she not seemed to have been created by God Himself—(by 
God Himself!)—to comfort my loneliness! And were these things 
not certain! Had I not seen them, proved them! But whence had 
come that proof! Oh, vanity of vanities! 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
PAINTING 
By Philip Hendy 


IN the days when the amateur talked of the Old Masters, and the 
painter went to the Royal Academy School to be taught what were 
believed to be their principles, composition used to be divided into 
three elements: form, colour, and chiaroscuro—light-and-shade. It 
is a primitive division. Each of the three words conveys a multitude 
of different meanings, and in the work of most of the great artists 
the separation of these elements is difficult to make. Indeed the 
modern theory of painting—at least the theory by which Cézanne 
is held to be the greatest of modern painters—is that form and 
colour and light are inseparable, and that in perfect painting there 
is perfect unity. 

It was in the seventeenth century that this unity was first achieved 
by painters in different parts of Europe. It had been sought from 
the beginnings of the Renaissance by most of the greatest painters, 
by Giotto and Masaccio and Fra Angelico and Piero della Fran- 
cesca, by Van Eyck and Van der Weyden and Antonello. But, 
so long as fresco or tempera was the medium, so long as the 
process of painting was essentially that of colouring a drawing—as 
it was even with the Flemish, who used a good deal of oil already 
in the fifteenth century—one can still distinguish the different 
members of this trinity, can still claim that one painter excelled 
especially in the use of one or another. 

What made the distinction no longer possible was the manner of 
oil-painting invented by Bellini before the beginning of the sixteenth 
century and its development in the hands of his followers, Giorgione 
and Titian. Technical processes are little in themselves. It is the 
vision which they are made to express that is significant. The 
Venetian technique of oil-painting on canvas became the almost 
universal technique that still, in attenuated form, it is to-day, 
because it gave expression to a vision which embraced more of 
nature, which came from a greater degree of sensuous consciousness 
than the vision of any other place or period. The Venetian not only 
inhabited and almost worshipped the most visually stimulating of 
all cities. He was a man of the widest world. Placed half-way 
geographically and racially, between North and South, he received 
influences from a vast empire when the world was a hundredfold 
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more varied and more highly coloured than it is now. Michelangelo, 
in the primitive technique of the Sistine Chapel, winged his rebellious 
way into a heaven where countless generations have struggled to 
follow him. But only poets have succeeded. It would be difficult to 
prove that his frescoes have helped essentially in the production of 
any other great painter. Titian, on the other hand, with the con- 
tinuous adventure of his brush, has laid bare so many of the riches 
of life upon the earth that many of the greatest painters may be 
said to have only developed one part of his ideas. 

There is no more capricious and mysterious stream in history than 
that of the impulse to great painting. In the sixteenth century 
Venice produces a Giorgione, a Titian, a Tintoretto, a Veronese. 
In the eighteenth she produces a Tiepolo, a Guardi, a Canaletto, a 
Piazzetta. In the intervening century she produces no painter of 
any significance. Yet in the seventeenth century it was Venice 
which lay at the root of the impulses in opposite corners of Europe. 
Greco had known Titian in Venice before he settled at Toledo. 
Velazquez lived surrounded by Titian’s pictures in Madrid. Rubens 
copied them by the dozen and took the copies back to Antwerp. 
Van Dyck copied them too and died possessed of nineteen pictures 
attributed to Titian. Rembrandt would copy nothing and travel 
nowhere. His is the most independent, individual vision of all. But 
one cannot imagine him painting before Titian instead of after him. 
One does not need the evidence that his brother-in-law owned 
Titian’s great Ecce Homo or that he excused himself early in life 
from going to Italy on the ground that there were sufficient Italian 
pictures in Holland. 

The extent of Titian’s art is proved by the extent of the divergences 
between the arts of these men whom he so strongly influenced. 
Greco, who was nearest to him physically, was the furthest apart 
in spirit. His first great altarpiece for Toledo, the Assumption in 
Chicago, painted the year after Titian died, has the Venetian 
fullness of form given by varied and plastic colour in rich glazes. 
But before the seventeenth century had begun his pictures are as 
different from Titian’s as is the steep crimson hill of Toledo from 
the omni-coloured lagoon of Venice, or Jesuit ascetic ecstasy from 
the tolerance of a Catholicism untouched by the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. It is significant that Jesuit ecstasy should have impelled Greco 
to an expression which has found more sympathy than that of any 
of his contemporaries with the present generation. ‘The modern 
aesthete expects to get a “kick” out of a picture and does not wait 
for an emotion which cannot be instantly absorbed. Greco transmits 
his emotion as quickly as a “‘Postimpressionist.” He does so by a 
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technique which is almost as simple and direct, but more confident 
and more steadily accomplished because still just within the Venetian 
tradition. Those elongated figures which quiver in his flickering 
light have inherited their attenuated bones from the robust heroes 
of the Renaissance, even though they are bound into a vertical 
rhythm which takes no heed of the squareness of the picture-space, 
that squareness on which the Renaissance has been built up. In that 
last diaphanous Heavenly Choir of the Athens Museum the Renaissance 
has almost dissolved into thin air. Even that thin air is the air of 
Venice, for it is the Venetian identification of form with light and 
colour which enabled Greco to paint such airiness. 

History repeats itself in the development of every one of these 
giants of the seventeenth century. They all begin concentrated upon 
the plastic idea, insisting upon the solidity of form. They all end 
by dissolving form in the atmosphere, in a passionate synthesis of 
colour and light. One can follow this evolution most quickly in the 
narrow development of Velazquez, from whose hands King Philip 
first emerges a figure of clean-cut marble, deeply shaded with 
monotone black, to become gradually the merest surface of colour, 
impalpable, yet sternly authoritative by the perfect aptness of the 
brilliant tones and of the contours which are no longer really there. 
Velazquez had arrived at this final method of vision with the aid 
of the Titians of the Prado Palace. But it is a departure as wide 
as Greco’s from the solidity of the Venetians. Even the airy Angels 
whom Tiepolo sends soaring into the heavens in the ceilings of 
rococo palaces have a plastic construction with which these 
Spaniards had done away. 

One follows the evolution at its greatest length in Rubens, of all 
these men the mostly richly endowed: scholar, traveller, diplomat, 
courtier, landowner, fortune-builder, and great lover, as well as the 
most dexterous and fertile ofall painters and the organizer ofa picture 
factory which employed at one time or another almost every one 
of his compatriots. The Flemish appetite for life was a match for 
the Venetian. It was more limited, more animal, and Rubens has 
gone down to a posterity with feebler digestions as the too realistic 
painter of too fleshy women. But the same realism made him the 
inventor of modern landscape painting; the first to paint the earth 
as an organic thing teeming with real life, and not the dream-haunt 
of a fading mythology. Those despised women of his, the most 
robust that man has ever created for his own delight, are also the 
most delicate. In their sumptuous colour there are more exquisite 
tones and textures than ever were achieved by Watteau and 
Fragonard, who stole all the flowers for their own posies out of the 
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huge cornucopia of Rubens’s art. Nor was that cornucopia merely 
stuffed with flowers and fruit and flesh. Its composition required 
not merely a bold and exquisite taste but immense knowledge, 
subtle thought, and determined organization. Rubens was not only 
realistic to a new degree; he was the first and the greatest of the 
eclectics, so great an eclectic that one does not notice his eclecticism. 
While he was filling the churches and palaces of Europe with his 
own works he was humbly copying those of others that he found 
in them. He copied not only from Michelangelo and Titian, but 
from Caravaggio. He must have been one of the first to appreciate 
Caravaggio, who was so little noticed in his life and so much 
admired and followed after his death. If worldliness is the essence 
of Rubens, it is the widest worldliness with which man has ever 
been endowed. It is the strength, as well as the weakness of his 
art, the cause of that impersonal decorative splendour which can 
raise the power of enjoyment in other men to his own gigantic 
height. 

It is the unworldliness with which he was endowed to an equal 
degree that makes the deep appeal of Rembrandt. We should not 
have liked him as a man nearly as much as we should have liked 
Rubens. We should have found him wayward and impossibly self- 
centred. When Rubens painted himself and his first wife sitting 
hand in hand, he painted her as a lady. They sit in Munich a 
brilliant but a benign and dignified couple. Rembrandt in Dresden 
grins obscenely as he raises his glass and poor Saskia looks patheti- 
cally uncomfortable on his knee beside the peacock pie, like a 
bride who finds herself in a brothel. He was as sensuous as ever 
Rubens was, but on his canvases even the richness of gold and silver 
has a pathos which moves us to the depths of our own loneliness, 
where Rubens was too much of a courtier to penetrate. Good taste 
implies worldliness. It involves the appreciation of others. It is out 
of the bad taste, out of the ungainly solidity of the Dutchman that 
the deepest feelings of the century came to expression. What depths 
of feeling these were! Have men ever since savoured life or under- 
stood each other as they did then? 

The age of science was already upon them. While these giants 
of the Venetian heritage were forging each his different synthesis 
of form and colour and light, others were beginning for the first 
time to separate them. Ever since men began to paint there must 
have been a casual working distinction. Now the eclectics began 
to make it consciously. One had to draw forms like Raphael’s, to 
colour them like Titian’s, to light them like Caravaggio’s. By dis- 
guising his landscapes as classical with a few unconvincing temples 
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and divinities, Claude was able to win admiration for the most 
romantic of all landscapes. The conscientious Poussin set himself the 
real task of constructing unity out of elements that he had first 
deliberately separated. At first the natural warmth of his lust, 
heightened by love for his adopted Italy, allowed the Titian in his 
pictures to predominate. His bacchic classicism convinces and fires 
the imagination. But by careful study of antiquities and of the later 
works of Raphael he gradually conquered his strength and achieved 
finally a rigid perfection which freezes all but the scientific sections 
of the brain. It remained only for his native France to found the 
first of royal academies. True that before the end of the century 
the ‘‘Poussinistes’ were routed in formal discussion by the 
‘“Rubenistes.’’ But, once art has been taken to pieces, it is not easy 
to put it together again, and in royal academies there will always 
be disapproval of those who paint their feelings and such stern 
recalls to duty as Le dessin cest la probité de l'art. 

It was in bourgeois Holland that painting was the national means 
of expression as it had been in Flanders in the fifteenth and was 
to be in France in the nineteenth century. Here, too, there were 
the eclectics, many of them as interesting as the more articulate 
academicians of France and most of them earning more praise and 
better money than the host who remained in spirit and in body at 
home. These took their forms entirely for the first time in history 
from the figures of their own familiar fellow-countrymen. Their 
light was not imported from Italy but came to them direct from 
the skies which tower over their broad land or filter through the 
lattice windows to light the perfect housewifery. Whether indoors 
or outdoors, Vermeer and de Hoogh and Cuyp and Jacob Van 
Ruisdael at their best can make a perfect unity of sky and earth. 
It is a shame to write of such sincerity in any more academic terms, 
or to try to manufacture values. Our idea of the sublime is broader 
than was that of Sir Joshua Reynolds. No one to-day would banish 
Rubens and Rembrandt to a second category. If we do not put 
de Hoogh and Cuyp and Ruisdael with them it had better be 
because none of them managed to maintain the same standard 
throughout his whole life. Only Vermeer does this, growing even 
more subtle in the expression of his characters and in the harmony 
that he gathers round them. The capriciousness of the stream of 
the impulse to paint! It flowed through every city of Holland for 
barely half a century and then almost without warning diverted its 
own course elsewhere. 
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OLD MASTER, YOUNG MISTRESS 


By Dacre Balsdon 


AT the age of twenty-five Antonio left the army, and he left it with 
pleasure, for he was easily exhausted by marching and he quickly 
tired of ribaldry. It was tiresome, of course, to have to find employ- 
ment, but even that problem would, no doubt, solve itself without 
disturbing him. There was his influential uncle in the Party—and 
there was the good God. And, sure enough, with or without the 
assistance of the good God, his influential uncle found a position 
for him—not an important position, but a position with prospects. 
Antonio was to clean the door handles and to wash the floors of 
the National Gallery of Lipoco. It is true that he had to rise at 
five and to work hard until ten o’clock, when the Gallery was 
opened to the public, but, on the other hand, he had frequent 
opportunities for sleep between ten o’clock and four—if and when 
he was not executing commissions for the porters of the museum. 
Then, at eight, after four more hours of cleaning, he was his own 
master until five o’clock next morning, free either to sleep or to 
spend the sum—the equivalent, roughly, of four shillings—that he 
was paid weekly for the work which, if not, so far, distinguished in 
itself, yet, as his uncle often reminded him, offered the prospect of 
big things ahead. 

And, sure enough, after four years his uncle’s prediction was 
realized. Whether through the simple agency of the good God, or 
through the influence of his uncle with the Party, or because the 
Director of the Gallery liked the smile of a handsome young man 
with flashing white teeth (and his uncle had commanded Antonio 
to smile always, as well as to show deference, in the presence of his 
elders)—whatever the cause, when one of the attendants of the 
Gallery was forced to retire through chronic asthma and bronchitis 
at the age of fifty, Antonio was asked to replace him. The curtain 
rose on a prospect of luxury. The daily hours of his employment 
were reduced to six, and his wages were raised to the equivalent 
of ten shillings a week, of which he retained all but the percentage 
which his uncle most reasonably claimed. 

Better than the reduction of hours, better than the rise in wages, 
was the fact that he was given charge of the room which contained 
the chef d’euvre of the whole Gallery, the Samaritan Woman, by 
Rubens. Such was its beauty that no other picture was allowed to 
hang near it; it and Antonio were the room’s only inhabitants. 
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For a month or two Antonio asked for no greater happiness than 
to be allowed to gaze at it. The Samaritan was a full-blooded, 
deep-breasted woman, alight with southern fire, and the sheen of 
her silken clothing so fascinated him that he longed to stroke it with 
his hands. Once or twice, indeed, when the bell rang for the closing 
of the Gallery and he knew that he would not be disturbed, he 
leaned over and stroked the picture. He liked floridity in women, 
and this was a woman after his own heart. Now that he was earning 
ten shillings a week (less the percentage that his uncle claimed) his 
family insisted that he should marry. And so, as Antonio walked 
in the streets, he was looking, always looking, for such a woman 
as Rubens might have chosen to paint. But he never succeeded in 
finding one who came near to his standard, and for a month his 
emotions were satisfied in a morbid affection for the picture under 
his charge. Happiness was to be alone with it. Visitors to the Gallery 
were disturbing to him and, he used to imagine, to her. He resented 
their presence. 

But only for a month or two. As summer advanced, the number 
of visitors to the Gallery increased, and Antonio began to interest 
himself in their different types. Germans would come with their 
Baedekers, check the number of the room over the door, walk up 
to the picture, compare its number with the number in the guide, 
and then, having made sure that this was really what they had come 
to see, they would sit down on the chairs and for half an hour 
nothing would move them. Americans would verify the picture in 
the same way as the Germans, but, unlike the Germans, they did 
not stay and look at it. Sometimes they placed a tick in their 
Baedekers—Antonio often lent them a pencil; sometimes, as they 
went out, they mentioned the names of distant cities, London, New 
York, Paris, Leningrad, telling one another—though Antonio, for- 
tunately did not understand them, for his pride would have been 
hurt, and he would have been angry—that they had seen pictures 
like this or, more often, far better, in the galleries of one of those 
other cities. And then there were the English. They rarely came 
into the room at all. They peeped round the door and then, seeing 
Antonio, vanished nervously. Sometimes, for fun, Antonio, if he 
saw self-evident English. people approaching, amused himself by 
playing a game with them. He would walk into the next room and 
then, when the English had gone into his own temple and treasure 
house, he would return to it. At once the English would walk out, 
asking one another—though Antonio could not understand them, 
of course—whether this really was the big Rubens picture in the 
Gallery. Then there were the big parties of sheep with their leaders, 
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who came stumping through the galleries; the excursion from the 
ship allowed only eight minutes for the examination of a gallery 
which contained five hundred Roman portrait busts and a thousand 
and fifty-nine pictures, sixteen of them double-starred. There was 
not room for them all to see the picture, but they did not mind. 
The brief rest allowed women to attend to their complexions and 
men to look hard at perplexing foreign coins, to ensure that they 
did not over-tip their guide in the haste and scramble of rejoining 
their motor-cars. Antonio hated these crowds, and often spat two 
or three times on the floor of the room after they had left it. He 
knew that “she” hated them too. 

The artists scarcely counted. They were soulless and men of 
business. Every morning they were at the door as soon as the Gallery 
opened. Five minutes later they were sitting on their stools, mixing 
their paints and after that they worked like automata until the bell 
rang for the closing of the Gallery at ten to four. They were not 
interested in “her” except in the way of business—a good copy, one 
of them had told him, would fetch a matter of five pounds—-and 
they did not appear to attempt to understand “her.” He laughed 
at them for their lack of understanding. 

“She might suit your bed,” he would say, mocking the finished 
copy, “but she would not suit mine—while as for ‘her’ ” and 
his expression completed the sentence. The artists did not mind. 
Gallery attendants, they knew, developed idiosyncrasies, but not 
often as early in life as this. It was sad in the case of a young man, 
and a handsome one, too, not yet in his thirties. 

Then, rather suddenly and unexpectedly, Antonio was married. 
His uncle had played a large part in arranging the marriage. She 
was, curiously, a pale little thing and had nothing in common with 
the florid Samaritan woman. But she had her points. She cooked 
well, and with quiet placidity she set about the business of preparing 
to produce a baby. Antonio was happy all through that winter. 
“T have two wives,” he would say to himself, “‘one by day and one 
by night—one for use, and one for exhibition.”’ Had he been forced 
to choose between them, he would have found no difficulty, and it 
would have been to his first love that he would have clung. All 
through the winter months he was happy, spending his days alone 
with “her,” for there were few visitors to interrupt them. He 
crouched over his little charcoal stove, and sometimes he got up 
and stroked the picture. 

In the spring his pale little wife presented him with a pale little 
son, and meat rarely appeared on his table. Ten shillings a week 
(less commission) was not the fortune that it had appeared a year 
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earlier to be. Yet, though his home life became less pleasant, in the 
gallery “she” was as good as ever: economics did not affect his 
intercourse with “her.” And during the summer one of the guides 
taught him a sprinkling of foreign languages. Already he could 
recognize the nationality of visitors at sight; now he greeted them 
in a semblance of their national tongues. ““This is the most beauti- 
fullest picture in the Gallery, in the world,” he would say; “Dies 
ist die meist wunderschin Gemdlde des Gallerie, des Welt.” And 
the Germans would answer, “fa, wunderschén’; the Englishmen 
would put their hands in their pockets and say nervously to one 
another, ‘“‘I suppose the chap wants a tip. Have you got a ten-cent 
piece?’?; and the Americans would say to one another, “Did you 
hear that? He says it is the most wonderful picture in the world. 
Say, I’m glad we didn’t miss seeing that.” 

Taken all round, the summer was a very good one. So much 
could not be said, however, of the following winter. His wife had 
not recovered completely from childbirth, prices were rising, and 
there was little food to eat. Antonio, sitting all day in the cold 
Gallery with the inadequate heating of his small charcoal stove, 
began to suffer from chilblains. 

It was a hard winter, and its effect on Antonio was unexpected. 
Instead of coming to “her” each morning to be comforted and 
cheered by her luxurious proportions and her easy smile into 
forgetting the pallid wife and querulous child that he had left in 
his dismal home, he began to see in “‘her”’ part cause of his own 
discomforts. ‘There was a flaw in artists; they did not paint the 
stark realities of life. That woman—she did not look as if she had 
endured a day’s discomfort. It would have done her good to bring 
a child or two into the world—not, of course, that she could have 
produced a child in any way comparable with his own Cherubino. 
At the end of the winter he had fallen out of love with “‘her.’’ No 
longer did his heart beat faster as he came into the room each 
morning; no longer did he stroke her breast and her soft silk dress. 
Indeed, one morning in late February, as he came into the gallery, 
he bared his teeth at her and said, “You bitch.” After that, he always 
thought of her as That Bitch. Occasionally his better feelings 
triumphed and he felt sorry. After all, they had had a good time 
together once. You cannot discard awoman altogether from your mind 
as easily as you can throw away an old toy on to a rubbish heap. And 
on these occasions, when his better feelings triumphed, he decided that 
he was out of sorts, that the cold weather was to blame; sometimes, 
indeed, he attributed his change of feeling to his chilblains. Perhaps, 
when the spring came, his blood would run warm again. 
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It didn’t. All through the following summer he cherished a 
growing hatred of “her,” and took pleasure in making strong 
resolutions, one of which was that, when Cherubino grew up and 
became a man, he would never let him see “her.”’ If he came to 
the Gallery at all, it should be to the first room of all, the room to 
which Antonio now longed to be transferred, the room which was 
crowded with small primitives, all of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Bambino. As the summer advanced, Antonio became increasingly 
moody. He no longer troubled to address strangers in German and 
in English; indeed, he did not stand inside the room if he could 
avoid it. He waited outside the door. “Don’t go in,” he longed to 
say to strangers. ‘She is a bad woman. She has never done me any 
good.” But no one had ever taught him to say that either in English 
or in German. 

The crisis arrived suddenly on a day in late autumn. It was frosty 
and, inside the Gallery, bitterly cold. Antonio’s coat afforded him 
little warmth—and there were still three weeks to go before 
December 1st, the day on which the Gallery attendants were first 
supplied with their little charcoal stoves. He was eating his meagre 
lunch, cutting the chunk of bread with a knife, when he looked up 
and caught “her” glance. Before he knew what he was doing, he 
threw his knife at “her.” The blow caught her full in her fleshy 
neck and ripped two inches of the canvas. Antonio looked round 
nervously. Nobody was near. His heart beating fast, he moved to 
the knife, grasped it, and then—the thing was done before he 
realized what he was doing—he ripped the canvas with his knife 
from top to bottom. Then reason altogether left him. He flayed the 
canvas, cutting, tearing, slitting. When he regained his senses he 
was sitting on the floor in a corner of the room, crying, his limbs 
shaking as if ague-stricken. 

“Now,.’ he thought, ‘“ I shall be caught and taken away to 
prison.” If army service had been unendurable, what would 
prison life be like? And who would earn the money to feed 
Cherubino? 

Nobody came to the Gallery that afternoon; the cold was sufficient 
to frighten visitors away. Just before the bell rang, as it was already 
growing dark, Antonio recovered his self-control. Perhaps the disaster 
was not irremediable. Perhaps it could even be exploited. Anyhow, 
he decided to take the risk. He tore the last shreds of canvas from 
the picture, and stuffed them into his pocket. Then having satisfied 
himself that he was not observed, he opened the window and threw 
the frame into a bare patch of ground outside. 

His teeth were chattering as he left the building. 
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“Not looking too well, Antonio,’ the Porter said cheerfully. 
‘““How’s the old woman?” 

Antonio ran past him, clutching the fragments of canvas in his 
pocket. When it was dark, he recovered the frame, broke it up and 
burnt it, together with the canvas, in the stove at home. Cherubino, 
whom he held in one arm as he fed the fire with the other, laughed 
merrily. For a moment Antonio almost began to feel glad for what 
he had done. 

He felt less sure of himself when he woke next morning. At first 
he thought that he would run away, but he remembered how easily 
he had been traced before, when he had deserted once in the days 
of his military service. Then he thought that he would snatch what 
little luxury life offered, while it was still available to him; he 
would stay in his warm bed, and he would not go to the Gallery. 
He might even send his wife with a note, saying that he was ill. 
But, when the time came, the desire to see the denuded gallery, 
to assure himself that he had really destroyed “‘her,” and had not 
merely dreamt it, was so strong that, though his knees trembled and 
his teeth chattered, he dressed, drank a cup of hot coffee, felt better, 
and arrived at the Gallery at the usual time. He expected, as he 
turned the corner, to see a company of police waiting to arrest him 
—but there was not a policeman in sight. Then it must be the case 
that the Porter would command him to call on the Director—but 
no, the Porter had nothing to say beyond his usual Good Morning. 
Then it must be in the Gallery itself that he would meet his fate— 
but no, nobody was there. ‘The disappearance of the masterpiece 
had not been noticed. 

Somehow the day passed. Antonio could not stand up for long 
periods on end; yet, when he sat down, he was impatient and, 
nervously, wanted to be on the move. There were only a few visitors 
that day, because it was still cold. One or two people peeped into 
the gallery and their faces lighted as they saw that it was empty. 
One less room to be done. The next day was as uneventful; and so 
was the third. Antonio’s spirits rose. And then, on the fourth day, 
he found lying discarded in another gallery a printed notice, Picture 
removed for examination until further notice. He took it, and nailed it to 
the wall of his gallery. That strengthened his position—as long as 
no member of the Direction came into the gallery. One week, two 
weeks, three weeks passed. The keeper of the neighbouring gallery 
came in to chat from time to time. “When’s your woman coming 
back?” he would ask, and Antonio would shrug his shoulders. 

After two months he was convinced that his crime would never 
be detected, and his spirits had risen, his cheerfulness increased, out 
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of all recognition. It was still cold, but his wife was, at last, recovering 
her strength, and Cherubino was such a child as had never before 
existed. He filled the whole of Antonio’s thoughts. “She”? was 
forgotten. 

Indeed, such was his confidence, Antonio decided that the time 
had come for him to play a forcing game. He was bored with 
spending his days in an empty gallery; he thought that he would 
try to secure transfer to the room of the primitives. So he went one 
morning to the Office of the Direction and knocked on the door. 
Faced with the Director himself, his heart missed a single beat—but 
then his self-confidence established itself. 

“Signor Direttore,” he said, “‘when is my picture coming back?” 

“What picture?” the Director asked. 

‘Rubens’ Samaritan Woman.” 

“Why?” asked the Director. ‘“Where has it been?” 

“Tt was removed for examination,” Antonio said, ‘“‘eight weeks ago. 
Two men from the Direction, two experts, came and removed it.” 

The Director said that he would look into the matter. 

On the following day Antonio was summoned to the Director’s 
Office and cross-examined on the disappearance of the picture. 
When had it been taken? And who were the men? Antonio described 
them circumstantially. ‘They were dark and wore overalls. One of 
them had a wart on his nose. 

The Director nodded and made some notes: in a few days the 
picture would, no doubt, be returned. Antonio enquired whether 
he might not be transferred to the room of primitives. There were 
so many pictures there to look after. It was a better place for a 
young man than the gallery which contained the single Rubens. 
Perhaps one of the older attendants would be glad to be transferred 
to Antonio’s room... . 

The Director, who had not cursed him before, now cursed him 
for a fool, and dismissed him. 

Another month passed. There was something unnatural about the 
silence of the Direction. Why had the police not been summoned? 
Why had Antonio’s story been accepted so easily, and without 
longer cross-examination? Why had the theft of the picture not 
been advertised? Why were there no men from the newspapers, 
taking his photograph and asking him about the ingenious thieves 
who had dressed themselves up as gallery attendants? Yes, Antonio 
was beginning to be frightened. 

When he was summoned again to the Director, he was really 
apprehensive. The blow would, no doubt, fall the heavier for having 
been so long delayed. 
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The Director was at his desk. 

“Rubens? Samaritan Woman,” he said. ““The examination has now 
been finished. It will be returned to your room to-morrow morning. 
And let me have no more nonsense about your wishing to change 
your room in the gallery. If you do not like the room you are in, 
then you can leave the Gallery altogether.” 

“Oh no, Signor Direttore,” he protested, controlling as best he 
could his shaking limbs. This was unnatural. How could the picture 
be replaced? He had burnt it to ashes, with Cherubino sitting on 
his knees. Unless—was it possible?—“‘she” was a witch; unless she 
had altogether robbed him of his reason. 

On the next day the picture was placed on the wall of the gallery. 

One glance was sufficient to satisfy Antonio. He decided to play 
his part consistently. So he went at once to the Director. 

The Director was not pleased to see him. 

“Ttis your duty,” he said, “‘to watch your room. I have other things 
to do than to spend my days in talking toyou. What doyouwant now?” 

“The picture,” Antonio protested. “It is not the same picture. 
It is like it, yes—very like. But it is not the real picture.” 

And the Director said, ““My friend, you are employed to keep a 
watch on the pictures, not to judge of their merits; you have your 
job, and I have mine. So do not come and teach me about pictures. 
I know about them; you do not. Perhaps your health is not good. 
If you come here and worry me any more, I shall know that it is 
not good—and we have no place in this Gallery for those whose 
health is not of the best.” 

So Antonio returned to his room, to live with a woman more 
lascivious, more hateful even than the harlot whom he had de- 
stroyed. What had happened was beyond his comprehension. He 
thought that it must be the work of the devil. 

And so, week after week, year after year, Antonio spends his days 
alone with this creature that he hates more bitterly even than he 
hated her prototype. The visitors come with their guide books and, 
faced with the picture, they react according to their nationality. 
They compare its number with the number in Baedeker. And the 
number of Baedeker has two stars. 


Antonio’s teeth no longer flash so brightly, and he is beginning 
to cough a lot in the winter. 

And when, sometimes, people complain to the Director that the 
galleries are so full of students, painting copies of pictures, that 
there is scarcely room for visitors to move, far less to see the pictures, 
he smiles and says, “They have their uses, these students, they have 
their uses. Cosa bella e mortal’ passa, e non d’ arte.” 
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A MEMORY OF LILIAN BAYLIS 


By Harcourt Williams 


DURING the last few weeks I have tried more than once to find a 
satisfactory answer to the question: What was the secret which 
enabled Lilian Baylis to achieve the miracle of running successfully 
two theatres devoted to opera, ballet, and classical drama? And 
although I know that her faith was the fundamental source which 
refreshed her being, that does not finally satisfy ; for deeply religious 
people can be wholly ineffective, especially when asked to walk the 
perilous paths of the theatre. 

The real difficulty in drawing a picture of Lilian Baylis lies in 
the fact that she did not exploit herself. Her ways were not obvious, 
and her spirit blew as it listeth. Although she shifted her point of 
view it was generally to extend it, and in one respect she never 
changed at all. She was always simple in her attitude towards her 
fellow-men. She loved them for their good, not drearily, for her 
outlook was tempered with good humour. She delighted to believe 
that her performances of Shakespeare—one could almost see the 
fairy’s wand as she pronounced the name—had reclaimed some 
reprobate, or brought solace to the unhappy. And true to her 
period, though she cared deeply, she was a little shy when it came 
to an individual expression of affection. When she kissed you, the 
friendliness of the gesture also included a dignified salute for your 
association with the Old Vic. She was the last of the Victorians. 
Social parties were dear to her, and I have no doubt that the nucleus 
of the Old Vic audience were brought into the fold largely on 
these lines. 

One of these functions still exists in the party which is given after 
the performance of Twelfth Night. The curtain rises to discover 
trestle tables supporting a gargantuan cake, with Lilian Baylis 
presiding. The proceedings begin with a procession of the company, 
headed by the leading man and woman, down from the stage, 
round the auditorium, and back again. How the actors groaned 
under this addition to their burden of work (most actors dislike 
mingling with the public in their stage costumes), but they did it, 
and moreover helped to hand round the cake, after it had been 
formally cut by the Manageress, together with suitable soft and 
sticky drinks. Every year hurried discussions took place as to what 
the proper Twelfth Night ritual should be, but no one ever knew; 
and so at the end we all joined hands, linking up the stage workers 
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with the audience (which was what Lilian Baylis wanted), and sang 
Auld Lang Syne with a gusto that was strangely moving. 

Although Lilian Baylis was ever “present” at the Old Vic, she 
seldom appeared at rehearsal, and then very discreetly in the 
background; but at the opening of a new season she would address 
us. She was not an orator, she never pretended to any brilliance, 
but she spoke directly and her personality told, in that she inspired 
us with her own belief in the work we had before us. I must confess 
that I cannot recall what she said, except on one occasion, when 
England had just gone off the gold standard and we were faced 
with financial crisis. She felt confident, she said, that we should 
have a good season because the Old Vic always did well in adversity. 

Another party, with a Dickensian flavour, was the one she gave 
on Boxing Day between the matinée and the evening performances. 
It was given in the rehearsal room at the top of the building, 
decorated for the occasion with flags and bunting. At a horseshoe 
table, gay with crackers and mysterious fireworks to let off later, 
sat Lilian Baylis and such of the staff as could escape from duty 
and the players in their stage dresses and make-up. At first we were 
embarrassed, like children at a tea-party. The slices of cold ham 
and tongue, perhaps, made one think of orphans; but by the time 
the mince-pies had arrived, the firework bombs been exploded, and 
the coloured paper caps added to costumes already fantastic the ice 
was broken. Then the tables would be swept away, and seating 
herself at the piano Lilian Baylis would start us dancing, until for 
a change we would have musical chairs. Finally, still thumping out 
tune after tune, she would demand “Sir Roger de Coverley,” with 
which the festivities ended, and thirty or so energetic couples would 
go pounding up and down the long line until the floor shook and 
the dust rose “like gunpowder out of their heels.” And then, 
breathless from his climb to the top of the theatre, the call-boy 
would announce, “Half-hour, ladies and gentlemen, please!’ The 
party was over. 

Before she went to take up her own job that proficient, persistent, 
lovable woman would watch us depart, having succeeded in making 
us “Join in” at a not very exhilarating high-tea party and by our 
own efforts make it great fun, even as she had made others “join in” 
and create under her guidance the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells. 
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NEW VICS FOR OLD 


By St. John Ervine 


THE death of Miss Lilian Baylis resulted in one almost universal 
enquiry which was based on a misunderstanding of her relationship 
to the theatre with which she was so closely identified. What will 
become of the Old Vic? was the enquiry, and it was made in a 
manner which, while highly flattering to the influence Miss Baylis 
exercised, was considerably less than flattering to those who helped; 
for it seemed to suggest that the theatre’s demise must quickly 
follow hers. But Miss Baylis, who had a genius for publicity, was 
neither the originating spirit of the Old Vic nor was she the single 
engineer of its rise from a mere coffee-house concert hall to a sort 
of national institution. Other men and women, whose names were 
never mentioned in the lamentations over her death, played parts 
in the transfiguration of the Old Vic that were no less important 
than hers, if they were not so widely advertised. The theatre owed 
a great deal to the late Ben Greet, and even more to Dame Sybil 
Thorndike. Much has been printed in the mawkish Press about the 
debt owed to the theatre by actors and actresses. Nothing has been 
published about the debt which the Old Vic owed to them. If they 
were benefited by their visit to the Waterloo Road, the Old Vic 
was enormously benefited by their services at salaries that some- 
times looked like sweated wages. Players and producers came—and 
went, but Miss Baylis went on for ever. 

Let me speak my mind freely on this subject. Miss Baylis did not 
perform one-half of the valuable work for the drama that was 
performed by the late Miss Horniman. The older woman received 
infinitely less recognition than the younger, and was honoured by 
the Government only in the last moments, so to speak, of her life; 
but no one who knows anything about the history of the English 
theatre—and it is astonishing how many people there are, professing 
to be authorities on it, who are ignorant of that history—can dispute 
the fact that if Miss Horniman had never lived, the story of the 
stage in this island in the last forty years would hardly be worth 
telling. Miss Baylis did little or nothing for the modern dramatist. 
Miss Horniman did almost everything; and paid the young author 
royalties no less than those she paid to authors of renown. 

The Old Vic has long been the spoilt darling of the Government 
and the Press. The hat was periodically passed round, and large 
sums were put into it. The Press almost incessantly over-praised the 
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productions and the performances. The Excisemen let the theatre 
off the Entertainment Tax, although Miss Baylis was busy raising 
the prices of admission, and was even permitting Mr. Gilbert 
Miller to use the theatre as a try-out house for the New York pro- 
duction of The Country Wife. There were no concessions made to 
Miss Horniman, who, on the contrary, was hampered and hindered 
by the local authorities in Manchester whenever they could contrive 
to put a spoke in her wheel. Miss Horniman dipped her hand into 
her own pocket to keep the Gaiety Theatre going, and it was she 
who made the Abbey Theatre in Dublin financially possible. A 
host of authors, from Euripides down to Ervine, owe debts to this 
lady who spared neither herself nor her purse in the cause of the 
drama. ’Tis but in vain for soldiers to complain, as Wolfe Tone 
used to say, and Miss Horniman suffered from one fatal defect: she 
had no flair for publicity, and could not cozen the critics. There was 
no doubt about her indispensability to the Gaiety. When she went 
West, it went West, too. Manchester, a wealthy city with a population 
of over three-quarters of a million people, could not maintain the 
theatre which a stranger within its gates had given it, and the 
Gaiety became a cinema. 

Must we fear a similar fate for the Old Vic? What, as the 
obituarists enquired, will become of the Old Vic now? That is a 
question which the Governors may have answered, so far as a 
successor to Miss Baylis is concerned, before this article appears in 
print, but it is a question which cannot be settled merely by the 
appointment of a new manager. If, as Miss Baylis said a short time 
before her death, “‘we are the National Theatre,” the public may well 
enquire as to what steps will be taken to make the Old Vic what 
Miss Baylis declared it to be. Is it to remain a theatre in the Waterloo 
Road, living on the underpayment of its actors and actresses and 
the concessions it can wring from the Government and the chari- 
table doles it can squeeze out of the public, or is it to become, what 
it never has been, the nucleus of a National Theatre, meaning by 
National Theatre one which serves the nation? That is the question 
which ought to have been put to those in authority over it, the 
question which has still to be answered. 

Many years ago, dismayed by the disappearance of Shakespearean 
companies of quality from the provinces of Great Britain and 
Ireland, I proposed an amalgamation of the forces at the Old Vic 
and the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. I soon discovered 
that there were insuperable obstacles to the realization of that 
amalgamation. One was Miss Lilian Baylis. The other was Mr. 
(now Sir) Archibald Flower. Miss Baylis would not yield an inch 
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of her territory, nor would he yield an inch of his. Each was prepared 
to take the entire territory of the other. The fact that the provinces 
were almost destitute of Shakespearean productions appeared not 
to trouble either of them. Miss Baylis was content to Cockneyfy it 
in the Waterloo Road and at Islington, and Sir Archibald’s duty 
was solely, it seemed, to Stratford, except for an occasional dash 
across the Atlantic. To-day, the Memorial Theatre, which was 
erected by means of money subscribed from every part of Great 
Britain and the United States, seems to exist for the benefit of 
Stratford-on-Avon tradesmen and hotel-keepers, while the Old Vic 
is steadily becoming a try-out house for New York and the West 
End. Are these the objects of unofficial National Theatres? Was it 
to line the pockets of shopkeepers in Stratford that men and women 
all over the world subscribed for the building of the beautiful 
Memorial Theatre? Did poor men and women, no less than those 
that are rich, send donations to Miss Baylis to provide a spectacular 
opening for The Country Wife? Or were these subscriptions made that 
the works of great men should not perish in a time when all the 
standards of civilized society are being dropped? 

There are millions of adults in Great Britain and Ireland who 
have never seen a Shakespearean play performed. There are large 
cities in the provinces where it is impossible to see a single perform- 
ance of Hamlet from one year’s end to another. Let the playgoer 
in Glasgow, which has a population of over a million people, or 
of Liverpool, whose inhabitants exceed eight hundred thousand, 
enumerate the number of times they have had an opportunity of 
seeing Shakespearean plays adequately performed and produced 
in the past twenty years, and they will surprise themselves. Mr. 
William Armstrong, the bold and adventurous manager of the 
Playhouse in Liverpool, has kept his standard high, producing once 
a year a Shakespearean piece, and Sir Barry Jackson, the munificent 
founder of the Repertory Theatre in Birmingham, has been no less 
mindful of his duty, but, these two apart, what remains to be told? 
One or two touring companies, ill-furnished with means and players, 
have striven gallantly to revive the glories of the Benson Shake- 
spearean Company, but their tale has been one of calamity; for 
the young, accustomed to the technical excellence of the moving 
pictures, will not, and rightly will not, pay to be bored by botched 
performances of any genius. A foolish legend has it that Shakespeare 
is so great that he will survive any sort of performance, but the fact 
is that no author, however great he may be, can live on penury. 
The greater the dramatist, the better the production he requires; 
and it is grotesque to suppose that any mincing adolescent can 
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easily put Shakespeare over, and leave audiences gasping with 
gratitude and delight. 

It was the plain duty of the Governors of the Old Vic and of the 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon to water the parched 
provinces with the best performances that were within their means; 
but that duty has either not been performed or performed insuffici- 
ently. Had their forces been amalgamated, they could have given 
their players a full year’s employment by adding a tour to their home 
performances. It is a disgrace to those who control both these 
theatres that they have not attempted either to fortify or to replace 
the companies which are struggling to present Shakespeare to the 
provinces. The opportunity to remove this reproach from themselves 
is now open. They should have no difficulty in devising a means of 
uniting the two theatres so that each shall keep its character and at 
the same time serve the entire country instead of merely its own 
neighbourhood. The days of scrounging and penny-farthing policy 
should now be regarded as over, and a bold effort made to satisfy 
the hunger of the provinces for something better than close-ups of 
glycerine tears shed by Hollywood’s platinum blondes. The spirit 
of man is fortified by the work of poets. In no time has the need for 
such fortification been so plainly felt as it is to-day, when young 
political propagandists, miscalling themselves poets, attempt to 
drive our spirits into our boots by making slaves of us all. Dare the 
Governors of the Memorial Theatre and the Old Vic any longer 
neglect their duty? Let them instantly assemble and unite their 
forces so that they may not only strengthen the companies they 
already control, but add to them companies no less strong with 
which the invasion of the provinces may be begun. 

There are plenty of players available, players of proved capacity, 
who will gladly participate in these attempts in return for a guarantee 
of continuous employment. An actor who knows that he can count 
on a whole year’s work in a variety of plays that make demands on 
his ability will not hold out for the pay he rightly demands when his 
conditions of employment are precarious and the work he is asked 
to do does not demand that he shall fully stretch himself. Of what 
use is a salary of eighty pounds a week to a man who receives it only 
for three weeks in fifty-two? Will he not be far better off with a 
quarter of that pay when he receives it every week in the year? And 
will he not be happier when he is working, say, forty-eight out of 
fifty-two weeks than when he is lying idle for half a year? 

The Old Vic and the Memorial Theatre have appealed to the 
public, and to the public they must go. If they are content to stay 
in Jerusalem, they will undoubtedly die. 
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CRY OF THE SOUL 


By Henry W. Nevinson 


ONE heavy day many years ago I landed on one of the small 
volcanic islands just under the Equator in the Gulf of Guinea. For 
some months I had been wandering in little-known lands of Central 
Africa, chiefly to explore the atrocious system of slave-trade pre- 
vailing in those days in a Portuguese province. With me were landed 
two hundred and seventy-two slaves, together with about fifty 
babies, acquired by various means in the interior, brought down 
in gangs to the coast, and there sold as “‘contract labourers”’ to work 
the cocoa plantations on this and a neighbouring island. For the hot 
and steamy atmosphere is very favourable to the growth of the 
trees which supply the chocolates and cocoa beverages so much 
appreciated in England and other European and American countries. 

For landing, the slaves were put into large lighters, hauled by 
their arms and loin-cloths on to a long wooden pier, dumped there, 
and sorted out till they were ready tobe distributed among the various 
plantations which had sent in requisitions for them. The gross price 
was twenty-six to thirty pounds for every man or woman delivered 
in sound condition. But from that sum many dues had to be 
deducted—fees for the Government, for the passage on the steamer, 
for the doctor on board, and for the Curadors who assembled the 
slaves and arranged their embarkation at the three main ports on 
the mainland. So I calculated that the average price paid by a 
planter for a good healthy man or woman would not be more than 
twenty pounds, though, to be sure, the planter had the extra 
advantage of owning every baby imported or born on his plantation 
to be a future slave. As the average importation from the mainland 
then came to nearly 4,000 a year, the capital sum invested in human 
beings was considerable, and the annual loss by the high death-rate 
owing to melancholy and home-sickness had to be made up. The 
slaves knew they would never go back home, and when I was there 
not one had escaped, though a few had tried at the risk of recapture 
and cruel flogging. On the lesser island a few had climbed into the 
precipitous mountains, and kept themselves alive by growing 
bananas and stealing from the plantations below. But they were 
hunted down, and in any case their lives were short. 

One day, soon after my arrival, I wandered alone out from the 
Cable Station, where a small British Staff had generously accepted 
me as their guest, and by sandy, tropical paths I made my way for 
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some distance inland. As is common in Equatorial countries, the hot 
atmosphere was full of moisture. It was like an over-heated and 
over-watered hothouse in England. After passing through planta- 
tions where slaves were gathering the heavy pods that spring direct 
from the stems of the cocoa trees, I walked on into the uncultivated 
and primeval forest. Long white swaths of mist lay almost unmoved 
among the crowded dark trees and over deep valleys, revealing but 
seldom the sides or summits of mountains which ran up to six 
thousand feet in the centre of the island. Sometimes I could see a 
dim sunlight on the tops of the forest, and sometimes even a misted 
sun without rays, like a red-hot globe. All trees and shrubs and 
grasses dripped with a sweat of dew. Except for the crash of a tree 
falling in the depths of the forest, where the stagnant damp had 
rotted its roots away, there was no sound. No wind blew, and the 
leaves did not move. 

Though I had been long accustomed to forests and deserts in 
Africa, I felt that now I had been plunged into one of Nature’s hells. 
I remembered that poets of my own country had extolled the 
beauties of Nature as though she were the garment of God, or 
even the visible expression of God Himself. But now, overcome by 
the pervading gloom, I longed only for escape into wide air or open 
sea, as a drowning man while he sinks deeper and deeper into the 
ocean’s darkness longs for the surface where he lately breathed. I 
turned on the track as though to escape from a silent and haunted 
region left desolate by the Last Judgment. But as I turned I per- 
ceived a strange apparition about a hundred yards behind me, 
evidently following in my footsteps. He was softly padding along 
the sandy path with naked feet, and I recognized in him a peculiar 
figure whom I had noticed on board ship. He had not mixed with 
the Portuguese passengers or with the slaves, but had squatted alone 
in a corner of the deck, motionless, with clasped hands and closed 
eyes. Obviously he was a Hindu. His brown skin and his refined 
features proved that he did not come of an African race. Dressed 
only in a yellow loin-cloth and a long yellow scarf, he reminded 
me of a Sanyasi, such as I had often seen on a mountainside in the 
jungle, or even in an open marketplace, or walking to and fro along 
the banks of the Holy Ganges from source to mouth after his years 
of labour or public service were accomplished. If Gandhi had been 
known to me then I should have said this was he. For he was thin 
as flesh could be, worn down by abstention from all the carnal 
blessings of life; and yet he seemed to be always smiling with some 
secret knowledge. 

_ “Forgive me for following you,” he said, with Indian politeness ; 
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“TI thought that at some point in this black forest you might prefer 
to have a companion. And, besides, I hoped that I could obtain 
from you some of that spiritual wisdom which the English so 
beneficently diffuse to the whole world.” 

I answered that I was deeply grateful for his society in the 
loneliness of that gloomy place, but as to the spiritual knowledge 
which the English diffused I could not impart any of it, since, 
through long years of journalism and war-correspondence, I had 
lost touch with spiritual things. 

“IT was once a merchant in Bombay,” he replied, ‘‘and I have 
known many of your noble race. Their chief error, if I may say so, 
is that their souls are entangled in illusions and vain desires, so that 
they regard their unreal activities as realities, but for reality they 
have no word.” 

“What, then, do you call reality?’ I naturally asked. 

“Sometimes I get a dim perception of it,’ he answered, rather 
sadly, “with prayer and fasting. I seek it throughout the world. 
But perhaps it is not to be found by sight or other sense.” 

We had now come to a devious path which led us to a small 
opening in the forest. This was a swampy field, covered with long 
grasses and reeds, in the midst of which a buffalo was enjoying life 
with the quiet contentment felt by all buffaloes standing in water 
or marsh. His scornful, upturned nose, bluish-white eyes, and long, 
black, hairy back were visible above the reeds, and round him 
hovered a flock of those little white herons or egrets whose plumes 
(called “‘ospreys,” though the osprey is a fishing eagle) were in 
those days worn by women in London to decorate their hats. But 
in Africa they are called ‘‘the buffalo’s friends” because they pick 
off the swollen green ticks from a buffalo’s hide. The clearing in 
the black forest, and the kindly action of the egrets, filled me with 
pleasure, as when one emerges from a long tunnel into daylight. 

“Yes,” said my companion, as though divining my thoughts; “it 
is pleasant to watch those beautiful birds performing their beneficent 
function. To pick off the bulbous ticks and eat them is very 
satisfying to themselves, and a comfort to the buffalo. But perhaps 
you did not detect the faint cry of each tick as it was torn from the 
hide, where it was contentedly sucking the buffalo’s juicy blood, 
and was then swallowed alive?” 

“Certainly I did not hear any cry,” I answered; “nor do I suppose 
that anyone else could. Creatures so low down in the scale of life 
do not cry.” 

“Perhaps you have heard of Jagadis Chandra Bose, my famous 
scientific countryman of Calcutta?” he asked. 
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“Certainly I have known Sir Jagadis,” I said. “I have witnessed — 
his amazing experiments with the accurate instruments which can 
show us the shudder of a living plant when its stem is cut or injured. 
I have never seen a discovery so marvellously illustrated.” 

“Well,” said the Hindu, “I, too, have witnessed those amazing 
experiments. And by prayer, fasting, and silent concentration I have 
been enabled to go a little further. For when I see the shudder, I 
also hear the cry.” 

I looked at him suspiciously, but he still appeared to be serious 
and even sane. 

“I understand your doubts,” he said, again interpreting my 
natural thoughts; “I can hear the cry of all living things when 
being killed or fearing fatal injury. These swollen cocoa-pods, for 
instance, cry aloud when the slaves gather them from the stems of 
the trees out of which they sprout so unexpectedly. And when they 
are cut open and the brown kernels are torn from their pulpy white 
coverlet, which smells like chocolate creams, they almost shriek. I 
can hear them at some yards’ distance. You know how in your 
own country the peasants hear the mandrake’s two-legged root 
scream like an executed man when it is dragged from the ground. 
A peach utters a plaintive little cry of protest when it is plucked, 
and even the potato plant groans when it is severed from its 
exuberant roots. An onion’s cry is very poignant, and so is a carrot’s. 
To my ears a cornstalk’s wail is multiplied as the scythe cuts the 
harvest, and the growl of a ripe bunch of bananas is almost terrific. 
All such fruits, vegetables, and cereals would run away if they 
possibly could, just as a mouse runs away for a time from the cat’s 
claws, squeaking as it goes, though for its own safety it had better 
keep quiet.” 

“It is very fortunate,” I remarked, “that few people have your 
gift of hearing. For those who could hear these cries and had a 
sense of pity in their hearts would then starve to death, even if they 
were vegetarians.” 

“Perhaps if we are doomed to live at all,” said the starveling 
Hindu, “we must purge our hearts of pity. Yet one of your English 
seers has said, “The nobler a man is, the more pity he hath.’ Few 
men are noble, but it is hard to decide at what point life must 
overcome pity.” 

As we went talking beside the swampy bit of open ground, I saw 
one of the plantation slaves coming down from a dark shed about 
fifty yards away, with one end of a thick rope in his hand. He 
splashed out towards the buffalo and tied the rope securely round 
the base of its horns. Holding the rope, he then went back to the 
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shed, and attached the other end to a windlass, which he began 
to turn. The rope soon tightened, and as the buffalo felt the strain 
upon his horns, he struggled in the boggy grasses, but was forced 
to draw up his legs and the lower part of his body from the swamp. 
Bellowing and shaking his head to and fro, he was slowly dragged 
to hard, dry ground. 

“It is easy enough, without prayer and fasting, to hear the cry 
of that poor creature,” I said. 

“Yes, it is easy enough,” said the Hindu. ‘“‘He is asking why he 
is being disturbed in the pleasure of the delicious swamp. And the 
slave answers, ‘We want to kill and eat you.’ And the buffalo 
answers, “Why? My skin and flesh and bones are exactly fitted for 
myself. My heart and lungs and blood work very well to keep me 
alive. But what good can bits of me do to any other creature?’ 
‘Never mind about that,’ says the slave; ‘I’m under orders to kill 
and cut you up. My master wants to eat the best part of you, and 
the rest will be boiled in an iron cauldron as food for me and the 
other slaves. So come along and don’t make a fuss about it.’ ” 

The buffalo struggled hard, swinging to this side and to that, 
bellowing and planting all four feet hard upon the ground. But 
with every turn of the windlass the rope became shorter and he was 
drawn foot by foot nearer to the dark shed. When he reached the 
entrance the dragging stopped, and he stood trembling there. I saw 
the slave-boy reach out for a pole-axe, and I turned away. I 
remembered an afternoon long ago when, as I was coming up 
Holborn, a cabhorse fell and broke a leg. A butcher was sent for. 
A crowd quickly gathered, eager for the sight of death, and someone 
shouted, “Sausages cheap to-morrow!’ The axe struck. The horse 
fell, and at the same moment I fell too. The crowd laughed, and 
indeed it was ridiculous. The horse died instantly. Its coat could 
be used for leather. Its flesh would feed a lot of cats and some of 
the poor. Yet even now that I was a full-grown and much-travelled 
man, I felt dizzy and faint as I heard the thud of the axe upon the 
buffalo’s skull. I had often shot my own horses suffering from horse- 
sickness, and had seen the Kaffirs gathering round like flies for a 
feast. In a starving siege I had eaten the garrison horses like the rest 
of us, and found their meat appetizing after trek-ox. Yet even now 
I felt dizzy and faint when I thought of that buffalo which only 
half an hour before I had seen enjoying himself so quietly in the 
swamp. 

“J heard the cry of your soul,” said the Hindu; “in your sympathy 
with life you are something like our Jain monks who feed the biting 
ants with sugar and would not willingly kill a cholera germ. You 
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have seen the wandering Sisters of that faith who wear a strip of 
white felt across their mouths lest they should breathe a midge to 
death; and with soft brooms they sweep the place where they are 
about to sit down lest the weight of their frail bodies should crush 
an irrecoverable life. 

“TI have heard that once there was even a Christian sect that 
suffered fleas, bugs, and lice to feed upon their bodies without 
objection, for all living things are partakers of the life which is God. 
Perhaps your soul was once a Jain or an ascetic Christian. In the 
course of ages you might become one of those highly religious men 
who devour putrid cats to prove to themselves that all material 
things are equally unholy and equally unimportant.” 

I laughed at his irony, and said, “I’m thankful to say I have a 
long way to go before I reach that state of spiritual elevation.” 

‘““Yes, you have a long way to go,” he answered, seriously; “‘like 
most English natures, yours is a kind of jumble. I will not call it a 
rubbish-heap, for you belong to the dominant race. But I might 
compare it to one of those stalls in our bazaars where all manner 
of mingled articles are exposed for sale. On those stalls one may 
sometimes find treasures which have escaped even the dealers’ 
notice—treasures above price. But all the articles are heaped up 
and crowded together without discrimination of value or beauty.” 

“My mind,” I replied, “if I may say so without boasting, has 
always been clear, definite, and prosaic. It is exact in the realism 
of its thoughts, knowledge, and desires. I know precisely that, for 
myself, happiness lies only in action and the accomplishment of a 
definite object.” 

“Tm afraid you are right,” he answered, sadly; “‘as I said before 
you are enchained and entangled in this material world so that 
part of your stall in the bazaar displays nothing but a jumble of 
oddments. But at the present moment two desires only tear your 
soul in half. One is your wish to save these wretched men and 
women from the abomination of slavery, to compel the Government 
to stop the trade and send the slaves home to the savage lives they 
long for. After the hard wanderings you have so long endured upon 
the mainland, the other half of your soul desires to board a rapid 
steamer, to return to your own comfortable city, and to the woman 
you love. You desire to be united again with her beautiful form, 
and that is now your strongest desire. I know it from the cry you 
uttered.” 


“You are certainly an excellent thought-reader,” I replied, “but 
I said nothing.” 


“No,” he answered, “you are not the man to say anything. But 
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when I spoke of the woman you love I heard your soul cry aloud 
with desire. To read thoughts is fairly easy, but the cry of the soul 
is muffled deep in a man’s being. From your boyhood you have 
been trained to suppress it, and it is only after the long training of 
my own soul that I can hear it.” 

“I am heartily glad that no one else has submitted to your 
training,” I said; “I would not for the world have anyone hear 
what you call the cry of my soul.” 

“Do noi be angry,” he remonstrated ; “‘you naturally follow your 
English way. All of you stifle your soul till it can hardly breathe or 
cry. You are rather proud of your self-control, and I often wish 
other races could follow your example. Like all English people you 
would like to have success in life and a fair amount of property— 
a convenient house, with a horse and dogs, a quiet lake or river 
before your windows, and blue mountains beyond. But it was not 
such desires that your soul cried for. It was the thought of a beloved 
and beautiful woman that roused your cry. To be close to her, to 
know that she desires you as you desire her, and to feel the rapture 
of that moment. You would call that happiness, no matter what 
actions or deeds your energy might achieve.” 

“You are too penetrating for ordinary life,” I said, rather sulkily. 

“I am sorry you think that,” he said; “it is often my misfortune 
to be right. All go in search of your moment of ecstasy, though it 
is brief as the shadow of a snake’s head upon a burning desert. But 
to subdue desire has always been the counsel of the wise, and indeed 
of the gods themselves. You may have noticed a carving above the 
gates of our many temples? It represents Janaka, the father of Sita, 
Rama’s wife. He was the one being who in this present life attained 
to the perfection of his soul without death. And he is represented, 
you remember, as sitting quite still with one hand in a blazing fire, 
and the other upon a woman’s breast, showing that his feeling for 
one was the same as his feeling for the other, both being indifferent.” 

“It was a hard test, whether for man or God,” I observed. “‘I fear 
I shall have to pass into death like other people.” 

“As I said before,” he answered, again sadly, “you are still 
encased in the vessel of the flesh. But even death is no great matter. 
When a clay vessel is broken, its contents, which men call empty 
air, return to the universal air around it. So we ourselves will one 
day be broken like the vessel of clay, and what is called our invisible 
soul will issue out to be united with the universal soul that sweeps 
through all creation like the invisible wind.” 

By this we had reached the shore of the misted, leaden sea, and 
came to the thin line of ramshackle houses and huts which were 
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called the town. At the south end stood a large enclosure, like one 
of the old-fashioned barracoons, in which the slaves were kept 
secure behind iron gates and high railings until they could be 
distributed to their future owners. It was empty now, for no 
slave-ship had put in since my own. 

“T must wait here till a boat calls on her way direct to Liverpool,” 
said the Hindu; “I am going there to examine the various forms 
of religious beliefs now prevailing in England.” 

“That’s a difficult task,” I replied; “‘but people have found gold 
on the veldt of South Africa, in the snows of Siberia, and deep in 
the mountains of Peru—in all manner of unexpected regions. So 
good-bye to you, and the best of luck in your prospecting for the 
gold of religious beliefs. When these clay vessels which are called 
ourselves are broken, the empty space which they contain may 
possibly be mingled together in the surrounding spaces of the 
spiritual universe.” 

He smiled his condonation of my English frivolity, and with a 
profound bow, his hands laid together as in respectful humility, he 
vanished into one of the dilapidated huts. 

That evening the British Staff in the Cable Station held a banquet 
to celebrate some anniversary of its foundation. And as guest of their 
generous hospitality I heartily enjoyed a beefsteak stewed in onions, 
carrots, potatoes, and other delicacies, rare upon the Equator, 
followed by peaches and bananas. There was French wine, too, and 
we all became unusually cheerful, as people do when they live in 
imminent danger of sudden death by fever or war. On the walls 
were hung some of those exhilarating drawings which represent 
lovely girls in alluring attitudes, and I was glad that the saintly 
Hindu was not present. For I am sure that none of us felt such 
scruples as his, or as Janaka’s either. 
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from “Portrait of a Village,” by FRANcis BRETT YOUNG 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 
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BERNARD SHAW TO LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN 


HOW TO PRINT THE BIBLE 


To the Editor of THe Lonpon MERcuRY AND BooKMAN 


Sir,—Laurence Housman, in his article on the Bible in your last 
issue, leaves uncontradicted the fashionable dogma that the ancient 
practice of making every sentence in the Bible a numbered para- 
graph is repulsive and difficult for the reader, whose need and 
demand is for long black paragraphs and solid chunks of unbroken 
letterpress. 

Has Mr. Housman really considered how very dogmatic this 
dogma is? All the evidence points the other way. When I write a 
newspaper article for a penny paper in the solid paragraphs of Dr. 
Johnson or Macaulay, as the fashion of my day was, I find it printed 
as the Jacobean Bible is printed, giving every sentence a separate 
paragraph all to itself. This used to infuriate me; but I know better 
now. When my late friends Emery Walker and Cobden-Sanderson 
produced their famous Doves Bible without the division into “‘verses,”’ 
I appreciated the gain in the richness of the colour distribution of 
the black and white, a point dear to artistic printers and fanciers 
of medieval manuscripts; but I found that the Bible had suddenly 
become unreadable and was not like a Bible at all. I possess the 
1897 Holy Bible and the 1908 Modern Reader’s Bible, both set in 
the modern way. I never open them. I loathe them. 

I noticed also that when the popular newspapers went back to 
the old Bible style, which demands that every sentence shall be 
more or less an epigram or a statement of real importance and 
impressiveness, the effect on the style of our journalists was altogether 
to the good. I suppose I must still be content to write in the manner 
of The Times and The Observer, because I was bred to it and am a 
master of it, whereas in the ancient scriptural style I am a beginner. 
But at least I recognize its superiority in readability, memorability, 
and adaptation to the demand of the people, who are afraid of 
long paragraphs. 

I beg Laurence to think it over and join me in denouncing the 
revival of the forty-year-old Vulgates as an exploded and stupid 
mistake. 

I am, Sir, etc., 


G. BERNARD SHAW 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. HousMAN REPLIES :— 
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To the Editor of Taz Lonpon “ MERcurY AND BOOKMAN 


DEAR SirR,— 

1. Concerning tastes there can be plenty of 
disputation ; but we stick to our own “conclusions. 

2. G. B. S. likes paragraphs that “catch the eye. 
I like paragraphs that “ catch the sense. 

3. I have no use for paragraphs which “end in 
commas, or semi-colons, “or colons which ought 
not to be colons. 

4. If I find myself preferring these things, I conclude 
that my education was bad, and that I have not 
put away childish things. 

5. “When I have to differ from G. B. S. I do so 
with regret ; 

6. But as he is my elder and my better “I do not 
rebuke him. 

7. All the same, if he thinks that this "letter is 
improved by its Biblical and Jacobean construction, 
I don’t. 

Yours ” faithfully, 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Longmeadow, Street, Somerset. 


(2) Acts xiv. 12. 


(6) Ps, xxxiv. 8. 

(¢) Eccles. xii. 12, 13. 

(4) Luke xi. 34. 

(2) Ps, xxxii. 9. 

(f) 1 Kings ix. 10, 17, 
18, and x, 4, 14. 

(8) : Kings vii. 41, 42, 


4, 47. 
(*) 1 Kings viii. 22, 28. 


( 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 
(9) Prov. ix. 12. 


CE telninnaevale 


() Gal. vi. 11. 


(m) Rev. ii. 10. 


ARTISTS AND INCOME TAX 


Str,—May I add a few words to the comments in your December number 
on possible income tax adjustments in favour of the artist? 

When I raised the point, some ten years ago, I had in mind not only the 
artist but the class of intellectual workers who live by the sale of ideas. My 


arguments were, briefly, as follows: 


In the present state of the law an income derived from the sale of capital 


or property is not taxable. The income tax falls on profits alone. Profits are 
benefits, derived from the disposal of continuously repeated products, in 
excess of the capital invested in the production. 

Professional men, creative and skilled workers live by selling the products 
of an invisible capital of acquired knowledge, trained skill, and new ideas. 
In most cases these products can be continuously duplicated; the lawyer, 
the doctor, the cabinet maker can go on providing their clients with the 
same kind of advice, the same kind of treatment, the same kind of chair, 
and the money received in return is very properly considered a profit and 
taxed accordingly. 

But there are many instances among brain workers when the owner does 
not—often cannot—himself duplicate continuously a product of his invisible 
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capital. Many writers, musicians, inventors, etc., dispose of their property 
in their work for a sum of money, most artists sell their pictures outright; 
none of them get any further benefits from sales or exploitation. The law, 
I suggested, should consider such transactions as transfers of property or 
capital and exempt the proceeds from tax. 

As things are, apart from being allowed no deduction for wear and tear 
of his machinery, the brain worker is at a marked disadvantage compared 
to the man whose business it is to exploit his productions. The buyer who 
acquires all rights of property in a book, an invention, a picture, is allowed 
to deduct the sum disbursed and all expenses connected with the purchase 
from his next income tax return; it represents capital invested. The brain 
worker, on the other hand, but for a trifling allowance made for paper, 
ink, pencils, and canvas, has to pay tax on the entire sum received. To be 
consistent the law must choose either to regard the book, the invention, 
the picture, as profits on capital invested and allow that capital to be 
deducted, or to look upon them as what they really are: portions of property 
or capital transferred. I see no other alternative. 

The solution I proposed is very simple. The tax inspector, in the course 
of his usual investigations, would merely have to ascertain: 

Whether a brain worker derives continuous returns from duplicated 
products of his knowledge, skill, or ideas in the shape of fees, copyrights, 
salaries, etc. 

Or sells his work outright for lump sum with no further interest in their 
future sale or exploitation. In the first case he would pay tax, in the second 
he would not. 

Yours;ietc:, 
117, Ladbroke Road, W.11. EDMUND DULAC 


‘*THIS BLOODY SPORT’’ 


Srr,—As one who has lived in the country, I find there is much in Mr. A. G. 
Street’s article with which I am in entire agreement. But I must challenge 
his statement that no one who has never hunted has any right to criticize 
the sport. Hunting, as Mr. Street rightly states, is to countryfolk just one 
of the natural happenings which come along in due season, but I am afraid 
that he overlooks the fact that familiarity breeds contempt and is apt to 
dull and deaden the reasoning faculties, and to make one incapable of 
appreciating the moral issue involved. 
Yours, etc., 
j2C.« SHARP 
Secretary, League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports. 


Tur Grecynoc Press: Jornvitte.—The coats of arms in this book, noticed in 
“Book Production Notes” last month, were engraved as well as designed by Mr. 
Reynolds Stone. 
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THE THEATRE 


Mourninc Becomes Evectra. By Eugene O’Neill. Westminster. 
Tur ScHOooL FoR ScanDAL. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Queen’s. 
MacsetH. By William Shakespeare. Old Vic.* 

Out oF THE Picrurr. By Louis MacNeice. Westminster. 


THE Greek heroic stories were concerned not so much with individuals as 
with archetypes; the men and women of Greek tragedy were the nearest 
human imagination could get to the originals laid up in Plato’s Heaven. 
The events were not singular, but represented on a grand scale the general 
enormities of existence. Every day and in every newspaper we can see how 
life plays variations or parodies them, and Mr. O’Neill was hardly having 
an original idea when he decided to rewrite the Oresteia in terms of the 
American Civil War and its aftermath. The first part of his trilogy shows 
us a New England Clytaemnestra plotting with the captain of a Boston 
clipper; a Puritan Electra, unyielding in everything except tenderness for 
her father, trying to blackmail her mother into good behaviour; an 
Agamemnon with heart attacks gasping “She is guilty” as the poison takes 
effect. In Part II Orestes, a war-shocked youth by Freud out of Barrie, is 
easily persuaded by jealousy of his mother to shoot her lover, and as easily 
convinced that when she shoots herself he is guilty of her death. 

So far so bad: the dialogue is fustian, the situations are simple melodrama, 
the characters have not even the squalid and piteous grandeur of participants 
in an Old Bailey murder trial. Were it not for the pretentious title and the 
crude parallelism of the story, one might take this for an old-fashioned 
Lyceum piece of the kind which, well ranted, is at least alarming. But 
Mr. O’Neill by his manner of presentation lays claim to more serious 
consideration. And indeed, Part III has the makings of a good play. 
Orestes, who had never loved him, takes on the rigid fanaticism of his 
father, and plans to tell the whole story; Electra becomes a copy of 
the mother she loathed and longs for her brother to die and set her free. 
With any skill in playwriting the section could have been made to 
stand by itself. But no, we must be made to sit through this miserable 
travesty of the Clytaemnestra story before the author can get down to his 
job. Well, the trick seems to work. Just as nowadays the most foetus-like 
novel succeeds if only it is long enough, so Mr. O’Neill’s clutch of plays 
draws large audiences. America has given us the dancing Marathon and 
the epic of pole-squatting. The next thing is a play which never stops. 

The magnificent technique of Miss Beatrix Lehmann’s acting in the part 
of Electra emptied the bar at the end of the infrequent intervals. Miss Laura 
Cowie was a good stagey Clytaemnestra, and Mr. Robert Harris, poor as 
Orestes innocent, as Orestes guilty impressively indicated the terrible 
transfiguration of insanity. 

The School for Scandal, produced by Mr. Tyrone Guthrie with 
settings and costumes by Motley, is visually lovely; as the lights 

* Transferred to the New Theatre, December 24. 
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dim at the fall of the curtain, scenes and groups take on precisely 
the tones and the chiaroscuro of an eighteenth-century conversation piece. 
The production has lightness, grace, and speed. But why give 
Sheridan as if his characters felt nothing? Some years ago, if I am 
not mistaken, Mr. Claude Rains as Falkland in The Rivals brought the 
whole performance to life by playing as if he were really in an agony of 
jealousy and apprehension. This Sheridan production is so much concerned 
to present a mannered period piece that it has little time for acting. Miss 
Ashcroft allowed herself a little emotion in the screen scene, Mr. Gielgud 
was a good smooth Joseph Surface, Mr. Frederick Lloyd a good rollicking 
Sir Oliver. But it is all too much like an attempt to lure the public into a 
museum by putting carpets on the floor. 

Mr. Laurence Olivier’s performance of Macbeth is in several respects 
remarkable. ‘The verse is finely spoken, the last scenes are played with a 
moving desperation, the fight and the death are grandly done. The scenes 
up to the murder of Duncan, I thought, were given with too subtle a 
refinement of sensibility: isn’t Macbeth a simpler, tougher character than 
this? And why deliver the soliloquies with a smile? Miss Judith Anderson 
(Lady Macbeth) would, I am sure, be affecting as Little Nell. 

The most interesting production of December was Mr. MacNeice’s play, 
given by the Group Theatre for two Sunday night performances. Those 
who saw Mr. Auden’s The Dance of Death, and The Dog Beneath the Skin and 
The Ascent of F.6 by Mr. Auden and Mr. Isherwood, will recognize that 
these four pieces are not isolated oddities in the theatre, but may be the 
beginning of a valuable development. For some time serious contemporary 
writers have been feeling that the realistic novel is the wrong medium 
for what they have to say. Realistic drama is in the same case, and the 
younger writers in England, as elsewhere, are turning to the alliance of 
seriousness and levity long ago practised in the early poems of Mr. Eliot. 
Like Mr. Auden and Mr. Isherwood, Mr. MacNeice uses the satirical revue 
form with verse comments and choruses to give warning of the wrath to 
come; in some points—the spoof liturgies, the radio programmes, the 
juxtaposition of deadly earnest and a mock world of entertainment—his 
work seems derivative from the earlier plays. Act I is full of life and ideas, 
with its loosely coherent revue sketches and music-hall turns. No doubt the 
intention is to underline a belief that this careless world, its half-comic 
individualists and quacks and dolls and men-in-the-street, is on the verge 
of disaster; but it is a pity that Act II should slip into realism. Perhaps 
Mr. MacNeice, whose published text differs occasionally from the acted 
version, is not the only one to blame for the melodrama of the end; but 
some of the worst crudities are in both. Mr. Doone’s production was 
first-rate and the acting excellent throughout. 

Ditys POWELL 
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MUSIC 


ON November 22nd the orchestra of the Concerts Colonne of Paris gave a 
concert at the Queen’s Hall, conducted by Paul Paray. The programme was 
large and not very well designed, since the whole of the first part of the 
evening was taken up by Liszt’s Faust Symphony, which plays an hour: 
and after the interval there were still five smaller works, for which the 
(regrettably small) audience can hardly have been ready. 

The Faust Symphony is in any case an irritating work for all its many 
beauties: and M. Paray did not succeed either in concealing the frag- 
mentariness, which is the greatest and most irritating flaw of the work, or 
in making so much of the lyrical and dramatic beauties of individual passages 
that the audience could forget its irritation. One of these two things a 
conductor must do: but M. Paray seemed to be out of sympathy 
with Liszt’s emotional world: he made nothing of the élans of emotion, 
refused to be grandiose and impressive in the first movement, tender and 
wistful in the second, even conventionally sulphurous and diabolical in the 
third. It was a dry performance, neat and matter of fact, shaming Liszt 
as it were for the exaggeration, theatricality, and nostalgia of his music. 

Mlle. Yvonne Lefebure played the solo part in Ravel’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in D with a bravura and a virtuosic sang-froid which perfectly suit the work, 
yet without sacrificing the more serious and recollected aspect of the music, 
which is essential for the long pianoforte cantilena in the second movement. 
The first and third movements are in the tradition of masterly and brilliant 
slickness usually associated with Ravel as good but no better than many 
other examples of their kind in his works. In the second movement, where 
one might have expected, on precedent, a melody fundamentally akin to 
those of Massenet, but tricked out with various affectations piquant or 
archaic, Ravel has written an unusually beautiful and original melodic part 
for the solo instrument. The melodic line is simple, almost severe, but 
natural and without any affectation: the curves are ample and unhurried, 
with an almost Olympian dignity for which I know no parallel in the rest 
of Ravel’s work, though if his master, Fauré, had written a piano concerto 
at the end of his life, I should not have been surprised to find something 
like this as a slow movement. A pianist who can do full justice both to the 
serene nobility of this and to the Till-like pranks of the other two movements 
must be an accomplished artist: and no one could show a better claim to 
the title than Mlle. Lefebure. 

The three movements of Fauré’s Pelleas and Melisande Suite are lacking 
in contrast. The suite was made by Fauré from the incidental music 
written for the London performance of Maeterlinck’s play: and it is perhaps 
inevitable that the whole suite should suffer from the charming devitaliza- 
tion, the rather exquisite anaemia of Maeterlinck: but Fauré’s hand was 
as unerring as ever, and the wistfulness (which was after all part of his 
contract) never gets the better of either his taste or his musicianship. The 
Prélude a  Aprés-midi d’un Faune and L’ Apprenti Sorcier might well have been 
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omitted : they are universally known in this country and made the evening’s 
programme just too long. 

On November 25th Sir Adrian Boult conducted a performance of Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius at the Queen’s Hall. This is perhaps one of the least 
durable of Elgar’s works, at any rate to musicians. Since the beginning of 
the century, when it was composed, there has been a strong reaction against 
the type of religious music of which this is an outstanding example. Holst’s 
Hymn of Jesus, Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, and Vaughan Williams’s Sancta 
Civitas have in common, if nothing else, a complete unlikeness to the religious 
music of the preceding generation, of which Brahms’s Requiem, Franck’s 
Béatitudes, and Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius might be taken as representative. 
Elgar and Franck particularly exhale an atmosphere half of the green room 
and half of the vestry, a scent that may be incense or greasepaint, it is hard 
to know: they excite, by the mundane opulence and theatrical upholstery 
of their scores, not emotions of awe and devotion in which the human soul 
bends itself in self-abnegation before God, but a luxurious and wholly 
enjoyable self-dramatization. 

The Dream of Gerontius is a comfortable, untroubling work, resolving the 
exquisite tortures of Parsifal in the simple, dogmatic, organ-loft faith of the 
Béatitudes. It is saved from downright morbidity by the foundation of bluff, 
Edwardian optimism and self-complacence which was the bottom of Elgar’s 
character: but its religious appeal is to a generation for whom religious 
“faith”? was accepted unquestioningly as part of an even less questionable 
social order. The drama of Newman’s poem and Elgar’s music lies in the 
risking and final avoidance (by well-known and accepted prophylactics) of 
the dangers attending on the human soul’s last journey, dangers which are 
also presupposed to be perfectly well known. The scheme of the drama has 
all the conventionality and primitive woodenness of the medieval mystery 
play without its naive and charming freshness and spontaneity; and 
Newman’s verses do nothing in themselves to add to the interest. Mystery 
and the nobility of a faith which can launch out on an unknown journey 
with perfect confidence in God is replaced by the belief in the efficacy of a 
prescribed course of action as guard against the soul’s dangers on the well- 
mapped route ofits lastjourney. Mr. Roy Henderson sang the solo part of the 
priest, Proficiscere, anima Christiana, very well, his resonant voice suiting 
excellently Elgar’s rhetorical setting of the words. Miss Mary Jarred took 
the part of the Angel competently but without great enthusiasm. Mr. Parry 
Jones’s Gerontius was an even more theatrical figure, I felt, than the 
composer intended: but he made particularly effective the Sanctus forts, 
Sanctus Deus, with its half sobs and swooning cadences. The chorus enjoyed 
thoroughly the shrieks and groans of the Demons and showed themselves 
properly grateful for the honest-to-goodness straightforwardness of Praise to 
the Holiest in the height. 

Martin CooPER 
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FILMS 


Un CaRNET DE BAL. French. 
UNDERWORLD. French. 

Stanp In. American. 

100 MEN AND A GIRL. American. 


UN Carnet de Bal is by Julien Duvivier, who directed those two 
striking films, La Bandera and Pépé le Moko. Its style is different, less harsh, 
exploring a much wider variety of scenes and sentiments. A lonely young 
woman, newly widowed, finds the programme of her first ball: why not 
spend a few months discovering what has happened to the young men 
whose names are pencilled there, her admirers of sixteen years ago? There 
is a certain note of contrivance in this method of story construction, and 
Christine herself is rather colourless. But the resulting episodes are full of 
effective contrasts, and nearly all of them are remarkably well done. One 
of her admirers, a little older than the rest, she had known as a gifted 
composer; she finds him now an elderly monk, his ambitions renounced, in 
charge of a school for choirboys of Chartres. In a little room she talks with 
him of the past, with snow falling outside and the boys’ voices at singing 
practice in the distance. This is a fascinating scene, and Harry Baur plays 
the monk, corpulent and kindly, with a touch miraculously apt in every 
human detail. Equally vivid, in a grimly different key, is the scene with 
Thierry (Pierre Blanchar), once a promising medical student. Wrecked in 
health, he has come home from Indo-China and is living in the slums of 
Marseilles with a mistress picked up from a cabaret in Saigon. Cranes 
rattling on the waterfront torture his nerves; at first, failing to recognize 
Christine, he takes her for a patient in need of his abortion practice. So 
the mixture continues: a young lawyer (Louis Jouvet), now boss 
of a shady night-club; Raimu as a genial provencal mayor, about 
to marry his fat cook; Fernandel as the leading hairdresser, fond of card 
tricks, in Christine’s native town; Francoise Rosay (the burgomaster’s wife 
in La Kermesse Hérotque) as a demented mother, living still in the time before 
her son’s suicide for Christine’s sake. It will be seen that the cast is brilliant ; 
here is a wealth of subtly shaded acting which makes even Hollywood’s 
best seem a little crude. And the film as a whole is instinct with a rare 
sense of passing time: one of the cinema’s distinctive powers, too seldom 
used, is thus to enrich present incidents with echoes of their own history. 
Louis Jouvet, masterly here, with his watchful smile of welcome, in the 
night-club scene, is equally good in Underworld, this time as a fashionable 
young baron who drifts amiably through gambling debts into a doss-house 
where the proprietor, a pious old fence, is trying to drive his pretty sister- 
in-law into marriage with a paunchy police inspector. This version of 
Gorki’s novel, The Lower Depths, suffers from a thin story with a conventional 
ending. But Jean Renoir’s direction brings off a number of highly 
graphic effects. His method of picking out details from a shadowy 
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background gives the film a quality of depth, of poetic implication, which 
used to be the strength of German pictures and is habitually absent from 
the glaring daylight of American and British studios. But Underworld is never 
ponderous ; its matter-of-fact sordidness is mixed with gaiety and satirein a 
peculiarly French style. The baron meeting a burglar (Jean Gabin) in his 
flat and asking him to supper, and next morning having breakfast brought 
him in bed by his valet while bailiffs carry out his furniture—these are 
delightful moments, though their ironic suavity belongs obviously to Paris, 
not to Gorki’s Russia. And the scene where the burglar assaults the police 
inspector in the café, where he is trying to seduce Natacha while a band plays 
in the garden outside—this again is purely French in manner, but how 
brilliantly it comes to life on the screen! No laborious building up of dramatic 
situations on the studio floor, but a camera glancing here and there at the 
flow of life, seizing the images it needs and weaving them into a dissonantly 
musical pattern. 

Behind these two films one feels a long artistic tradition: something 
taken from French painting, something from the wit and irony of French 
writing, something from the sophisticated elegance of French social life. 
Hollywood has none of this: its one vital tradition is of pioneering adventure 
seasoned with slapstick humour. Lately American humour has acquired a 
more satirical, destructive note, directing itself not against eccentrics and 
outcasts but against the established conventions of society. This note is 
evident both in Stand In and in 100 Men and a Girl, both unusually skilful 
entertainments in Hollywood’s swiftly efficient manner. Stand In is a satire 
on film studio life, with Leslie Howard as an ascetically intellectual young 
New York banker who comes to California to examine the affairs of a 
derelict film company. Towards the end the story loses itself in extravagance, 
but the early sequences, showing Atterbury Dodd’s initiation into a world 
where everybody is acting a part, usually a fantastic one, are full of amusing 
touches. Dodd, honest and not without shrewd insight, in spite of his 
tendency to interpret human nature in terms of mathematics, is a character 
in the line of Mr. Deeds, and a firmer grip on the film’s narrative develop- 
ment might have given it equal success. 

However, my award for the month’s popular hit must go to roo Men 
and a Girl, with the fifteen-year-old Deanna Durbin as the engaging daughter 
of an out-of-work musician (Adolphe Menjou) in New York. Deanna has 
the bright idea of getting together an orchestra from her father and his 
unemployed friends and persuading Leopold Stokowski—who appears in 
person—to conduct their first performance. The film is a fairy-tale, but it 
does something uncommon—it brings on to the screen the ardour and faith 
of youth and keeps these qualities free from precocity and sentimental 
distortion. Deanna Durbin has a precociously mature singing voice, but it 
sounds very fresh and natural, and she, a child so intent on her purpose 
that the worst disappointments are powerless against it, is wonderfully fresh 
and natural herself: 

CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


WITHOUT doubt the chief event of the past year, so far as sales of rare 
books and manuscripts are concerned, was the dispersal (not yet complete, 
for another portion still remains to be sold) of the library of the Dukes of 
Newcastle, from Clumber, sold at Sotheby’s by order of the Earl of Lincoln. 
The most important day was June 21st, when over £38,000 was bid for 
only thirty-four lots, the highest single price being £13,500 for the Lamoignon 
Book of Hours, a magnificent illuminated manuscript of the early fifteenth 
century. £5,600 was given for a first folio of Shakespeare, and on the same 
afternoon (but from another source) an imperfect copy of the second volume 
of the Gutenberg Bible fetched £8,000. I wonder, incidentally, how long 
it was since the last previous occasion on which copies (even if imperfect) 
of the two most famous printed books in the world were sold in one day in 
the same room. Later sales of manuscripts from Clumber took place at 
Sotheby’s in November (£10,000) and December (£8,700), and these, 
together with some £4,000 realized by the sale of the residue of the library 
on the premises, make a total of about £61,000 received so far for this 
collection, which was formed chiefly in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Sotheby’s also obtained £25,000 for the first portion of Lord 
Aldenham’s library, which made a three-day sale in March, and a further 
portion of the Mensing collection, from Amsterdam, was sold in April. Nor 
has the year ended without interest, and December 2oth (still to come, as 
I write) will have seen the sale of many books, manuscripts, and autograph 
letters which belonged to the late Sir J. M. Barrie. About these I may 
possibly be able to say a word next month. I must not, however, conclude 
this note on the sales of the year without adding that some good things were 
sold also at Hodgson’s, notably a group of forty letters from Dickens to 
George Cruikshank, many of them relating to the illustrations to Oliver 
Twist, which fetched £640 on December roth. 
+ ROE 


That extremely well produced American quarterly for book-collectors, 
The Colophon (229 West 43rd Street, New York. $10 per annum), of which 
the autumn number reached me lately, continues to be both lively and 
informative. This issue opens with Mr. W. T. Hastings’s “To the Next 
Editor of Shakespeare: Notes for his Prospectus’—which is, in fact, an 
essay on the problems which will confront that gentleman when he tackles 
his job. In “With Benefit of Grammar,” Miss Althea Bass tells a moving 
story of the efforts of William and Ann Robertson to provide the Creek 
Indians with books in their own language during the second half of last 
century. Another good subject is that of literary forgeries, about which Mr. 
Mark Holstein writes an article. 

eo aha 


I have just received the fourth and fifth parts (dated respectively 1936 
and 1937) of Mr. Victor Madsen’s Katalog over det Konegelige Biblioteks 
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Inkunabler (Copenhagen, Levin and Munksgaard, 5 kr. each), which is a 
short-title catalogue of the incunabula in the Danish Royal Library. It is 
arranged alphabetically by authors, and the two parts now before me cover 
the entries from Macer Floridus to Zierberger—thus bringing the main 
part of the work to a conclusion. In all, 4,265 books have been listed. As, 
however, the list of printers arranged by places, which comes at the end 
of Part 5, is incomplete, I presume at least one further part is to come. 
No collations are given in this catalogue, but there are references to the 
standard bibliographies for each item, and the provenance of the copy is 
also mentioned. 
* ok OF 


Another foreign publication received is the first part of the Sctentiae 
Naturalis Bibliographia, edited and published by Dr. W. Junk, at Van 
Bleiswijkstraat 87, The Hague, Holland. It is intended that this periodical 
shall appear twice a year and include, as far as possible, the titles of all 
books on natural history, biology, and kindred sciences published throughout 
the world during the previous six months. The subscription price is two 
florins a year. If it is made fully inclusive, this may be a useful publication 
to scientists. 

+ sale 


Mr. E. A. Osborne has written a pamphlet called The Facts About “A 
Christmas Carol’? (Bradley Press, 49 Broadwick Street, London, W.1, 1s.) in 
which he deals both with the circumstances of composition, and the biblio- 
graphical history and peculiarities, of Dickens’s famous Christmas story. It 
was to this little book, written at fever heat and rushed through the press 
to catch the Christmas market of 1843, that Dickens looked to get him out 
of the financial difficulty with which he seemed likely to be faced owing 
to the fact that the first number of Martin Chuzzlewit had sold only 20,000 
copies—against 60,000 copies of the first number of Master Humphrey’s Clock. 
That, in itself, is an oddity, for the former book is well in the second rank 
of Dickens’s novels, whereas, I suppose, Master Humphrey is now read scarcely 
at all. It is therefore perhaps no wonder that a book born in such curious 
circumstances should itself be full of points of difficulty for the bibliographer. 
Into these it is quite impossible to go in a short note, but I would commend 
Mr. Osborne’s booklet to all those interested in Dickensian bibliography. 


* 


A recent and attractive bookseller’s catalogue, is that of English Books 
Before 1700, issued by Messrs. Francis Edwards, of 83 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1. This contains some very good things, including a copy 
of The Chronicles of England, [1483], printed at St. Albans by the School- 
master Printer. The five copies of this book mentioned by Proctor are all 
imperfect, and the present copy (for which £300 is asked) has 198 out of 
the 290 leaves of which it originally consisted. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


TRACKING THE ELUSIVE’ SHAKESPEARE 
By W. J. Lawrence 


I, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, DO 
APPOINT THOMAS RUSSELL, ES- 
QUIRE. . . . By Leslie Hotson. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

Dr. Leslie Hotson’s outstanding reputa- 
tion as a constructive researcher in various 
fields is brilliantly sustained by this absorb- 
ing book. It is a sparkling epitome of 
English life in the stirring days of Eliza 
and our James, when the ego was not only 
a capital “I”? but a rubricated letter, and 
when loves and hatreds were always in 
the superlative. Presenting an abundance 
of rich new ore fresh from the mine, it is 
full of colour and animation and vividly 
illustrates most of the sinister characteristics 
of the times, the greed, chicanery, and 
quarrelsomeness of gentle and simple, not 
to speak of the prevailing disposition to 
invoke the powers of the law on the slightest 
provocation. Acting on the principle of 
“Show me your companions and I'll tell 
you what manner of man you are,”’ Dr. 
Hotson has once more unleashed his un- 
canny powers of trail-hunting to good 
purpose, for not only has he satisfactorily 
identified the Thomas Russell who was one 
of the two overseers to Shakespeare’s will, 
but he has untiringly dogged his footsteps 
throughout his lifetime. 

Born at Strensham in Warwickshire in 
1570, precisely where the author of 
Hudibras first saw the light, Russell was a 
very much younger son of an ancient 
house, and a man after Shakespeare’s own 
heart, inasmuch as he had serenity and 
poise and was so little attracted by worldly 
honours that he once resolutely refused a 
knighthood. Seemingly, to the two friends 
one might apply the apothegm ‘‘Solitude 
is the safeguard of mediocrity and the 
stern companion of genius.” Fortunate 
enough in his prime to be the squire of 
two manors near Stratford-upon-Avon, 


Alderminster and Broad Campden, Rus- 
sell had a wide circle of kindred and 
friends, some of whom strut and fret 
their way through Dr. Hotson’s pages. 
The story winds about river-like in its 
progress, bearing the reader to Essex’s 
Rising, the Gunpowder Plot, and the 
foundation of Virginia, familiar themes 
but now illuminated with new detail. 

It is a nice question how many of 
Russell’s friends were friends of Shake- 
speare, and, great as is the temptation, 
Dr. Hotson, in indulging in speculations 
on the point, rarely oversteps the mark. 
One is inclined to believe that Shakespeare 
was not the man to wear his heart on his 
sleeve for daws to peck at. In his acting 
and writing days he had little time for 
social relaxation, and, then or later, no 
great inclination. (To pursue this line of 
thought would inevitably lead up to the 
conclusion that the Sonnets were purely 
imaginative.) If Aubrey is to be believed, 
he was the more to be admired because 
he was no company keeper and forbore 
most allurements to dissipation. Though 
for such a man there would be a Horatio 
to be grappled to the soul with hoops of 
steel and none other, still there is a plausi- 
bility about some of Dr. Hotson’s infer- 
ences to the contrary too seductive to be 
ignored. Certain evidence advanced by 
him goes to prove—what has long been 
matter of doubt—that Shakespeare was 
assuredly the “‘W. S.” of that puzzling 
poem, Willobie his Avisa, inasmuch as 
Thomas Russell was allied by marriage 
with the Willoughbys. We are likewise 
given cogent reasons for believing that 
Shakespeare was acquainted with one or 
two members of the variously accom- 
plished Digges family, a likelihood which 
is accentuated by Fluellin’s acquaintance- 
ship with Stratiotics, that notable military 
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treatise written by Thomas Digges, the 
great astronomer. Moreover, in the two 
poems on Shakespeare and his works 
which we owe to the pen of Leonard 
Digges, the astronomer’s son, there are 
inklings of a personal acquaintance with 
the Master. 

Once only, I think, is Dr. Hotson to be 
found arguing implausibly regarding the 
probable influence of Russell and_ his 
friends upon Shakespeare. He maintains 
that, because of the bitter, long-sustained 
feud between Henry Herbert, second Earl 
of Pembroke, and Sir William Berkeley, 
Russell’s stepfather, no credence can be 
given to the idea that Shakespeare had 
any intimacy with Henry’s son, William, 
afterwards the third Earl, and that conse- 
quently there are no grounds for sup- 
posing that William could have been the 
“W. H.” of the Sonnets. Although I have 
no desire in the world to uphold the con- 
tested claim, a demurrer must here be 
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entered. Although the fact is as yet little 
recognized, strongly as it has been cham- 
pioned by Professor J. Quincy Adams and 
the late R. Compton Rhodes, Shakespeare 
first took to the boards as a minor member 
of the troupe of players whom Henry, 
Earl of Pembroke, permitted to wear his 
livery and act under his protection, and 
there are more improbable things than 
that the nascent poet made the acquain- 
tance early of the earl’s young son. And, 
so far from Shakespeare having studiously 
avoided William Herbert in later life, 
evidence is not lacking of their friendship. 
There is probably no great significance in 
the fact that the third head of the house 
of Pembroke was one of the two noblemen 
to whom Heminge and Condell dedicated 
the First Folio, but there is surely signifi- 
cance in their statement relative to Shake- 
speare’s plays that both the dedicatees 
had ‘“‘prosecuted both them, and their 
author living, with so much favour.” 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


By V. S. 


DON ROBERTO (R. B. CUNNING- 
HAME GRAHAM). By A. F. Tschiffely. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

So much of Cunninghame Graham’s life 
went eventually into print and in a dashing 
fashion, all his own, that little scope was left 
to the conventional biographer. Not that 
Mr. Tschiffely is not the man for the job. 
He loves horses, knows the Pampa, and is 
a quiet, steady writer with a capacity for 
hero-worship, and these are primary quali- 
fications for the compiler of such a Life. If 
one skips through the book, it is not from 
boredom but from a desire to piece together 
the lesser-known private figure. 

When men become legends, as Cunning- 
hame Graham did, this private character 
becomes elusive. So, once one has learned 
why he went to South America, what he 
did for a living, and why he left at the 
age of twenty-six, one puts that period 
aside. The thing that stands out is his 
astonishing, indeed unique resemblance to 
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the romantic hero of a boy’s adventure 
story. No man could have lived more 
closely to that charmed world. There was 
not only the luck of his extraordinary 
Elizabethan appearance, not only the 
casual yet proper determination to make 
a fortune; these are in the picture. Even 
more so are the adventurer’s return to the 
ancestral estate and his delightful elope- 
ment. Then the tedium of the laird’s life 
and the entry into politics—it is still in 
the simplest heroic tradition of Ballantyne, 
Henty, and Conan Doyle at their most gal- 
lant. For that is what we used to love when 
weread such tales: to see the hero taking up 
the cause of the underdog, belabouring the 
hypocrisies of politicians, telling them they 
werealot of cowards, exposing them as a lot 
of cheats ! Aleader,achap whowould “‘slash 
into them” and “‘tell them’’—that is what 
we imagined and that is what Cunning- 
hame Graham was—if you go no deeper 
thanMr. Tschiffely’s simple boy’s-eyeview. 
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Goodness knows whether Cunninghame 
Graham’s eloquent anathemas had any 
effect upon the English Parliament. I 
doubt it. The English love of convention, 
their worship of the whole ritual of self- 
restraint, is often laughed at for its dullness 
and as if it were only dull. But it is more 
than that. It is pervasive, systematic, over- 
whelming. It wins in the end. Even the 
most volatile of us puts down the record 
of Cunninghame Graham’s politics with 
the recognition that dullness won, that he 
was squeezed out and finally labelled (with 
the invincible complacency of middle-class 
thought) as an aristocratic minority, a 
nuisance who, in the due process of English 
tolerance, would shortly graduate and 
become legend, as a pelted crank gets a 
knighthood or ascends into the Lords. 
Spaniards understood him more truly. 
They were, those who knew him, inclined 
to soft-pedal the Spanish grandmother; 
at the gaucho they raised their eyebrows a 
little; for them he was pure mad Scot and 
there is no doubt, I think, that they were 
right. That complex vanity, that dash, 
that Rob-Roy-ishness, that chivalry and 
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especially the pedantry which made him 
strew his English with Spanish words, 
proverbs, and footnotes—they were all 
very Scottish. And so were the sardonic 
humour and the religious scepticism. He 
was not so much feudal as clannish, and this 
nature, when he took it to South America 
or Spain, found whole nations of the same 
temperament. 

There are a number of Conrad letters 
in the book and some memories of Hudson. 
Mr. Tschiffely has a good story of Cun- 
ninghame Grahame taking Conrad to see 
the Clyde shipowners when Conrad had 
decided to give up literature for the sea, 
and begging them on no account to give 
him a job. It is a pleasant period to look 
back upon for, in spite of all the talk about 
art and fate, the sedentary ‘‘fug’? which 
envelops the history of letters had freshened 
for a while and let the foreign air in. 
Conrad, Hudson, Cunninghame Graham 
—they were all amateurs, and he the most 
amateur of all, coming from more dramatic 
climates and new to the puzzles and labour 
of the game. No professional could be quite 
as lofty about it all as they were. 


TRUTH AND MR. SANTAYANA 


Dye oe: 


THE REALM OF TRUTH. By George 
Santayana. Constable. tos. 
Mr. Santayana’s new book is concerned 
with the philosophical problem of truth. 
What is this problem? Truth, it is obvious, 
is a property of ideas; facts are real, but 
ideas are true. In other words, if there 
were no minds to entertain ideas, there 
would be no truth. But what makes ideas 
true is something other than themselves, 
namely, facts. If, for example, I think there 
are goo words in this review, that which 
determines whether my thought is true or 
false is the actual number of words of which 
it does in fact consist. This is obvious to 
Mr. Santayana. Truth, he insists, entails 
a realist theory of knowledge, since any 
assertion which purports to be true pur- 
ports also to describe a fact which is other 
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than itself, and, in order that it may do 
this, the fact must both exist and be other 
than the thought which asserts it. But 
obvious to Mr. Santayana, and, incident- 
ally, to the present reviewer, all this is 
very far from being obvious to many 
philosophers. Idealists, for example, who 
deny the independent existence of facts, 
deny by implication that truth can con- 
sist in correspondence between ideas and 
facts. Most psychologists, as Mr. Santayana 
points out, also deny it. Upon this and 
similar views Mr. Santayana successfully 
wages war. 

But now comes a difficulty. If truth is 
correspondence between ideas and facts, 
what are the facts to which so-called 
abstract ideas refer, and do they exist 
independently of the ideas? Is there, for — 
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example, a fact, namely, that 7 multiplied 
by 7 makes 49, which is independent of 
our knowledge of it to which our true belief 
in it can refer? If so, what sort of existence 
do mathematical and logical facts possess? 
Mr. Santayana seeks to meet the difficulties 
suggested by these questions with a theory 
of essences. The realm of what exists is, 
he holds, limited to the realm of that 
which can be known by the senses, but in 
addition to what can be known by the 
senses there is what can be thought about; 
it is this that he calls the world of essence. 
The world of essence is the world of 
possibility; the world of fact is the world 
of actuality. Whether an essence will 
receive its counterpart, or be realized in, 
the world of fact is an accident. Therefore, 
what exists in fact is an accident. Now 
truth is expressly confined by Mr. Santa- 
yana to those propositions which correctly 
assert what exists in the world known by 
the senses. Logic and mathematics relate 
to the realm of what can be thought 
about; in other words, to Santayana’s 
realm of essence. 

So far all is plain sailing, but at this 
point a difficulty arises. The realm of 
existence is contingent; it is, that is to say, 
an accident that it is what it is. Therefore, 
truth is contingent. Mathematics and logic, 
which belong to the world of essence, are 
necessary; therefore neither mathematics 
nor logic is true. I find this very difficult. 
Is it, I want to know, a necessary or an 
accidental fact that the laws of mathe- 
matics are found to apply to the behaviour 
of physical things? If it is necessary, 
necessary, that is to say, that 2 apples 
and 2 apples should make 4 apples, then 
some truths about the physical world are 
necessary and not contingent, and the 
distinction between the world of fact and 
the world of essence breaks down. Per- 
ceiving this difficulty, Mr. Santayana is 
driven to say that the fact that mathe- 
matics applies to the physical world is not 
a necessary one. That equations, which 
are necessary in themselves, are often true 
of the world is, he says, ‘‘a surprising 
measure.” For one who does not think 
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much of the truth of logic, who, indeed, 
denies that logic is true at all, Mr. Santa- 
yana goes to a great deal of pains to push 
his theory to its logical extreme, and the 
extreme is, I submit, clearly absurd. For 
surely it is obvious that the application 
to the world of the laws of logic and 
mathematics is not accidental but neces- 
sary. It is not only in regard to the apples 
that I have counted that I know that 2 of 
them and 2 of them make 4, but in regard 
to all apples everywhere. Mathematical 
truth, in other words, is both necessary 
and capable of universal application, and 
we know that it is. 

Secondly, if it is a miracle and in no 
sense necessary that the order of nature 
should remain regular, why does Mr. 
Santayana behave as if he expected the 
miracle to be perpetually repeated, putting 
kettles on the fire, as if he expected them 
to boil and writing books, as if he expected 
they would be read? And why, by the 
way, does he write books, books which 
are, incidentally, monuments of logical 
reasoning? Again, Mr. Santayana has 
the hardihood of his logic; his book, he 
tells us, is “not meant to be true. It is a 
grammatical or possibly a poetical construc- 
tion having, like mathematics or theology 
a certain internal vitality and interest!” 

Mr. Santayana is right about his book, 
but his rightness is other than he supposes. 
His book is, indeed, beautifully written ; it 
is clear, elegant, and at times, particularly 
in the later essays where he discourses on 
the fear of truth, eloquent. Considered as 
a work of art the book is first-rate; but 
considered as philosophy, it is shot through 
with self-contradiction. It begs questions 
and steals answers, and it is not true. If 
Mr. Santayana replies that no philosophy 
can be true, it can only be beautiful or 
fresh or vital, his statement being a 
philosophical one is itself not true and 
need not, therefore, be attended to. Now 
I have attended to Mr. Santayana very 
carefully and have derived much benefit 
from doing so, but, if he is right, I cannot 
for the life of me see why he should have 
expected me to read him at all. 
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A CENTURY 
By Viscount 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF BAL- 
LETS. By Cyril W. Beaumont. Putnam. 
258. 

In his Preface Mr. Beaumont states that 
he has attempted to describe almost every 
production of a ballet given in London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg during the last 
hundred years, and that the reader will 
see the mythological give place to the 
romantic ballet, the romantic exchanged 
for the topical, and the topical succeeded 
by a revival of the symphonic or abstract 
ballet. While there is no questioning the 
first statement, the second led the present 
reviewer to hope that Mr. Beaumont would 
interlard some enlightening paragraphs on 
the growth and development of the ballet 
between the biographies of the choreo- 
graphers and their work. But it seems 
that in keeping this book within its 1,100 
pages Mr. Beaumont has sacrificed his 
valuable opinions for the sake of in- 
cluding every ballet of note performed 
not only in the three cities mentioned, but 
in many others as well. He has conse- 
quently made his book indispensable as a 
work of reference. It is to be regretted, 
however, that one who is believed by 
many to be the greatest critic of the 
ballet since Théophile Gautier should 
not permit himself to express his views 
more freely. In fact, he has left the 
sorting to be done by the reader, and it 
is not such an easy task for the average 
ballet-goer to deduce from a careful study 
of this book which choreographers have 
contributed most to the art. 

Of the early dance composers it is 
possible to single out Vigano, whose work 
can be said to have affinities with some of 
the more modern compositions of Fokine, 
Massine, and Jooss; and Rossini’s criti- 
cism that Vigano’s Ballets contained ‘‘too 
much music and not enough dancing” 
should not prevent a present-day appre- 
ciation of, for instance, La Vestale. Of the 
romantic ballets, Mr. Beaumont allows 
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OF BALLET 
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for concise and most interesting comments 
of his own on Coralli’s Giselle and on 
Perrot’s Esmeralda (which should be re- 
vived), and, if it is not impertinent to 
allude to them in this connection, of 
Gautier’s on Perrot’s remarkable legs. It 
would be invidious to make further selec- 
tion from this period than to mention 
Petipa’s Le Lac des Cygnes and La Belle au 
Bois Dormant. Notwithstanding the specific 
merits of these two ballets, Mr. Beaumont 
makes Petipa’s generic contribution to the 
art clear by showing how he developed 
purely academic technique to the extent 
of making the supernatural beauty which 
Taglioni and his daughter could create in, 
for instance, La Sylphide, a thing of the past. 

It is indeed something of a relief after 
having turned over some seven hundred 
pages to be introduced to Fokine, who so 
happily breaks away from the conven- 
tions of dance composition. In this respect 
Prince Igor is a good example of his work. 
After this it is no labour to return to 
romanticism in Fokine’s Spectre de la Rose, 
for we now know that choreographers will 
stand by their guns and only use the 
technique of the classical ballet when it 
is applicable. Of Nijinsky’s work in the 
last-named ballet, in the Faune and others 
Mr. Beaumont reminds us how both 
Fokine and Massine believe that the ballet 
should be angular, tense, and virile. But 
of Borlin’s experiments in America, of the 
Soviet ballets, and of Jooss he has little 
to say. Moreover, he rarely comments on 
the suitability of the stories he has so 
admirably transcribed. Nevertheless, his 
descriptions are so vivid in themselves that 
the present reviewer more than once felt 
that he was back in the theatre witnessing 
his favourite pieces and that many stories 
before deemed unsuitable as ballet were the 
reverse when seen through Mr. Beaumont’s 
eyes. In conclusion, it can only be recorded 
that this book isan impressive monument to 
those who friskily defy the laws of gravity. 
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ZIONISM AND THE EMPIRE 
By Harry Sacher 


GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE. 
By Herbert Sidebotham. Macmillan. 
Ios. 6d. 

In 1915 a small group of Manchester men, 

some of them journalists and others after- 

wards distinguished in commerce, became 
associated with Dr. Weizmann in educa- 
ting British statesmen and the British 
public to the signifi- 
cance of Zionism and 

Palestine. The lead- 

ing exponent of their 

ideas was Herbert 

Sidebotham, at that 

time on the staff of the 

Manchester Guardian, 

and now as widely 

known in serious 
journalism under the 
noms de plume “‘Scru- 
tator”’ and ‘Student 

Bietolitics.’” The 

writer of this review 

was in a measure a 

link between the two 

sections of the group, 
for he was united by 
marriage with one 
section and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the 

Manchester Guardian. 

The group was re- 

sponsible for producing two or three books, 

some pamphlets, and the weekly Palestine 
which ran during the critical war and 
peace years, and has been revived during 
the last two years. A becoming modesty 
should grace the evaluation of activities 

n which one has shared, but all students 

would agree that this group has left its 

mark on the history of the Balfour De- 
slaration, the Mandate, and the Jewish 

National Home. Nor are these small 

natters. 

The philosopher of this Manchester 
chool of Zionism was and has remained 
hroughout Herbert Sidebotham, and in 
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Strom “‘Speeding up Shakespeare,’ by 
W. J. Lawrence (Argonaut Press, 
10s. 6d.) 


Will be reviewed next month. 


this volume he traces the genesis and the 
working out of what he has taught. What 
he writes about the British Palestine Com- 
mittee has not hitherto been made public. 
He adds materially to the history of the 
Balfour promise and the process of change 
and interpretation which it has under- 
gone. The record of Jewish achievement 
(contributed by Mr. 
J. L. Cohen) in ful- 
filment of the Jews’ 
share of the joint 
enterprise is detailed, 
accurate, and im- 
pressive. The analysis 
of British default in 
execution is fearless 
and convincing. The 
examination of the 
Royal Commission’s 
proposals is searching 
and illuminating. 

Mr. Sidebotham’s 
thesis is that, in the 
furtherance of Zion- 
ism, Jewry and the 
British Empire have 
a common interest, in 
which rightly con- 
ceived the Arabs 
should share. To the 
Jews the National 
Home offers a refuge for the oppressed in- 
dividuals and a home for the mutilated 
Jewish soul in which it may recreate a 
Jewish civilization. To the Arabs it offers 
the support in their renaissance of an asso- 
ciate strong in spiritual, intellectual, and 
material assets. To this country it offers 
the help in defence of a vital element in 
Imperial strategy of a people ready to 
defend the land of their making with the 
last breath in their body. 

In what manner have the twenty years 
since the Balfour Declaration modified 
the truth of the original conception? 
Obviously the development of anti- 
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Semitism and the closing of other doors 
to immigration have greatly increased the 
importance of the National Home as a 
contribution towards the alleviation of 
the plight of oppressed Jewry, while 
what has been achieved in Palestine estab- 
lishes beyond dispute the will and the 
power of the Jewish people to make a 
Jewish Palestine. Arab nationalism has for 
the time being rejected partnership, but 
to its own loss, and its own future isgloomy. 
The revival of the Turkish power is a 
threat to the flimsy fabric of the Arab 
States, and Arab patriots will one day 
recognize the magnitude of their political 
blunder when they followed demagogic 
adventurers against Zionism. 

Of all parts of Mr. Sidebotham’s argu- 
ment the one which came most tardily 
to official recognition was the strategic. 
The late Lord Allenby, the victor of 
Megiddo, was heard to say that Palestine 
had no strategic significance for the 
British Empire, and the popular Press was 
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for years urging that we should remove 
ourselves bag and baggage. The pipe-line, 
Haifa harbour, air communications, above 
all Mussolini, have converted the most 
sceptical. Every competent person would 
now admit that as long as we have an 
interest in the Mediterranean, Palestine 
is vital to the safeguarding of that interest. 
It has taken some twenty years of per- 
suasion and hard experience to bring the 
‘experts’? to the point reached by the 
British Palestine Committee in 1915. And 
an essential element in the case they have 
not yet thoroughly absorbed—that the 
Palestine which alone can serve British 
needs is a Jewish Palestine. For two 
decades our statesmen have suffered their 
servants to handle a lofty theme with the 
dull unimaginative pedaniry of timorous 
attornies. Mr. Sidebotham’s criticism of 
that record must be distressing reading for 
an Imperial nation, and it is not to 
Britain’s credit that a Romagnole dictator 
should have to be her schoolmaster. 


THE CLOUD-CAPPED TOWERS 
By John Hayward 


STUART MASQUES AND THE RE- 
NAISSANCE STAGE. By Allardyce 
Nicoll. Harrap. 36s. 

Although a good deal has been written 

in recent years about the sumptuous 

entertainments or masques which dazzled 
the assembled courts of the first two 

Stuart kings, little or no attempt has been 

made, as Professor Allardyce Nicoll points 

out, to study the technical side of their 
production. Professor Nicoll has now 
undertaken to examine this particular 
aspect of theatrical technique, and to 
supply, with the aid of numerous illus- 
trations of the work of Inigo Jones and 
his foreign masters, and with parallels 
from the text-books of Italian stage- 
historians, the fullest possible account of 
the machinery behind the masque. Any 
book that promises to show its readers 
what goes on behind the scenes is pretty 
certain to arouse curiosity; and Professor 


Nicoll’s, because it is informed and 
authoritative and richly illustrated, will, 
I believe, appeal to many people who have 
no professional interest in stage-manage- 
ment or history. 

Anyone who has ever read the stage. 
directions for one of the more elaborate 
Jacobean or Caroline masques, may wel. 
ask how on earth they were fulfilled. When 
for instance, one reads of the breath-taking 
illusions the producer was expected tc 
realize—the lighting effects, when neithe: 
gas nor electricity existed, the amazing 
dissolving views of temples and mountain: 
rising out of the ground, the cloud effect 
and flying deities, Neptune and _ hi 
Tritons emerging from the sea, when onl; 
the most primitive machinery was avail 
able—one cannot help regretting that th 
resources of the Metro-Goldwyn-Meye 
studios were denied to that primitiv 
but daringly imaginative age. Mr. Gold 
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wyn’s hurricane seems almost feeble by 
comparison with the staggering realism 
attempted three hundred years ago in 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall. What 
it all looked like—whether, indeed, it 
looked like anything in the heaven or 
earth conceived by the designer and 
staged by the producer—baffles the 
imagination. When one thinks of our own 
latter-day attempts to represent on the 
stage the overflowing of the Rhine and 
the conflagration and downfall of Val- 
halla, it is clear that “‘the rapture of the 
beholders” at a masque, which Ben 
Jonson speaks of, can only have been felt 
by an audience that could readily and 
willingly suspend its disbelief. 

From what Professor Nicoll says, this 
may not have been as difficult as it seems 
to us. By modern standards, an early- 
seventeenth-century audience of courtiers 
and noblemen was unsophisticated and, 
in the best sense, childish in its willingness 
and desire to be pleased and entertained. 
‘It accepted certain conventions, just as 
children at play do, as a matter of course; 
and these conventions, particularly in the 
matter of clothes and embellishments, 
must have conveyed a great deal to them 
which is now lost to us. At the same time, 
it would be unfair to lay too much stress 
on the mechanical side of the masque. 
Creaking and clumsy it must have been 
even in the most ambitious and spec- 
tacular productions. But against this must 
be placed the genuine magnificence of 
the costumes and jewellery at a time when 
ersatz materials and brilliant and deceptive 
illumination were unknown. Bakst never 

designed backcloths and dresses more 
gorgeous than those which Professor Nicoll 
has chosen from English and Italian 
collections to illustrate his text. And, in 
passing, it is worth noting that they were 
designed and executed for a single even- 
ing’s delight. The cost, provided for by 
the Crown, was often staggering. A single 
masque accounted for £21,000—something 
like £200,000 by our reckoning, though 
the figure is deceptive and must not be 
taken to indicate what a similar masque 
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would cost if produced to-day. The price 
of a thousand wax candles, after all, is 
out of all proportion greater than that of 
a thousand candle-power lamp and the 
current needed to light it. 

Professor Nicoll’s imaginative recon- 
struction of the scenery and machinery 
employed in masques, which he bases on 
a careful study of Italian sources, is 
exceedingly interesting. Up to a point it 
is possible to visualize the extraordinary 
devices engaged to make canvas waves 
roll, clouds break, temples vanish, groves 
spring up, and Jove himself appear 
suspended in a painted empyrean or sweep 
across the set in an air-borne chariot. 
Beyond this point, the imagination fails. 
It is virtually impossible to see the spec- 
tacle from the front of the stage; and not 
all Professor Nicoll’s diagrams, his learned 
disquisitions on side-wings and shutters, 
cloud-machines, and prospectives, enable 
one to imagine what it all looked like. 
That the effects produced were, in the 
eyes of the original spectators, splendid 
beyond the dreams of avarice, is un- 
questionable. The language of the stage 
directions for masques and the observa- 
tions of contemporary writers never suggest 
that the illusion was incomplete, and they 
are at least as vivid as the descriptions in 
the authorized version of Revelation. 

In a short notice it is difficult to do more 
than give a general impression of Pro- 
fessor Nicoll’s book. I have not done jus- 
tice, I fear, to its scholarship and to the 
originality of its author’s research into 
the stagecraft of the renaissance. The 
professed student of the theatre will find 
much curious information about the 
origins and evolution of scenery, the 
proscenium arch, and similar stage con- 
ventions, set forth with abundant textual 
and pictorial illustrations. I have not 
thought it necessary to recommend his 
book to the expert. The expert will read 
it in any case. What I have tried to do 
is to indicate, in a general way, its interest 
for the amateur—for anyone, that is to 
say, who cares for the theatre and its 
management. 
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BLAKE’S “JOB” DRAWINGS 
Byati Ke: Wackrill 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK 
OF JOB, BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Reproduced in Facsimile, with a Note 
by Philip Hofer. Dent. 21s. 

Blake made four series of ‘“‘Job”? drawings 

prior to his famous set of engravings. Of 

these the first two were presumably 
completed before ever the idea of doing 
the designs on copper arose, since they 

were finished water-colour paintings of a 

fair size, and, as works of art, quite self- 

sufficient. But with the third series the 
project of engraving has definitely taken 
shape. These are on a greatly reduced 
scale, roughly 4 by 5 inches. They are 
“quickly but brilliantly drawn in pencil,” 
to quote Mr. Hofer’s informative Note 
to the present volume, “‘with touches of 
indian ink and water-colour, to give an 
idea as to how the engravings . . . might 
look.’’ The fourth series, on the same small 
scale, are again carefully finished in water- 
colour, ‘“‘presumably as a final guide to 

Blake for the making of the copper plates.”’ 

It is this last set, in the possession of Mr. 

Hofer, which is now reproduced. 

When they were first “‘discovered” in 
New Zealand in 1928 the authenticity of 
these little paintings was for some time 
disputed. Their aesthetic unevenness, as 
well as the absence of written evidence of 
their existence, was held to be in their 
disfavour. But in 1931 an opportunity 
arose for comparing them with the other 
sets and with the engravings themselves. 
It was then discovered that all four series 
were similarly uneven, and that the fourth 
clearly followed the earlier versions, not 
the engravings. Its authorship could no 
longer be in doubt. But indeed, judging 
from these reproductions, it would in any 
case have been acknowledged sooner or 
later. Most of the drawings seem to have 
Blake’s unwritten signature in every line. 
Nor need the disparities in their quality 
disturb us, at least in this matter of their 


origin. Blake was the most unequal of 
artists, and if we start invoking a hypo- 
thetical assistant (Mrs. Blake, or Linnell 
or a pupil) here, what are we to make of 
the innumerable other aesthetic lapses 
that we find throughout his euvre? One 
might object, for instance, that the nine- 
teenth design in the present collection is 
quite unworthy of the master. But then it 
so happens that this particular manner is 
typical of him at his least inspired. One 
could discover a hundred parallels to its 
thin tone and mechanical outline. The 
truth is that if we were to cast doubts on 
the authenticity of all Blake’s productions 
which fall below the standard of his best 
work we should have to turn our backs on 
perhaps as much as one-half of his output. 
It is surely more reasonable to face the 
fact that the peculiarities of his tempera- 
ment involved grave artistic declensions 
as well as occasional triumphs. The one 
is the necessary accompaniment of the 
other. 

Inevitably we find ourselves comparing 
these paintings with the better-known 
engravings. Here it is instructive to note 
how in every instance where there is a 
discrepancy between them Blake’s second 
thoughts have been an improvement on 
his first. The most famous of these in- 
spired emendations is in the ‘‘Morning 
stars singing together,” where the angelic 
choir continues beyond the borders of the 
design only in the print. But other 
examples could be quoted, such as the 
extension of the table in the second plate. 
These improvements are interesting as 
showing that Blake, whom we tend to 
think of as essentially a spontaneous 
romantic designer, could on occasion, 
when the exigencies of an intractable 
medium put a break upon the fluency of 
his invention, display a quite classical 
hankering after perfection and ‘‘in- 
evitability.” 
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REVOLT 
By J. L. Hammond 


ENGLISH REVOLTS. By Bonamy 
Dobrée. Herbert Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

In this book Professor Dobrée gives an 
account of the Barons’ Revolt of the thir- 
teenth century, the Peasants’ Revolt of 
the fourteenth, the Great Rebellion of the 
seventeenth, the Chartist Revolt of the 
nineteenth, and the General Strike of the 
twentieth. It is unnecessary to say of a 
book by Mr. Dobrée that its narrative is 
lucid, terse, animated, well designed, and 
well proportioned. But readers who expect 
more than good and interesting reading will 
be disappointed, for 
Mr. Dobrée keeps 
his task within 
modest limits. 

We are in this 
age painfully aware 
of the importance 
of events—they are 
likely to engulf us 
at any moment— 
and we may need 
all the wisdom we 
can scrape up if we 
are to face them 
hopefully. Andsince 
the surest way to 
understand the pre- 
sent is to see what happened in past similar 
phases of history, I offer these brief sketches 
to tempt the reader to further investigation. 
They arise out of my own first approaches 
and attempt only to describe what happened. 


This passage in the Preface leads us to 
hope that Mr. Dobrée will give us a second 
book discussing, and not merely describing, 
the history of revolt in England. For here 
he contents himself with the general truth 
that ‘‘the deadhand is the great breeder 
of revolts.”’ ‘‘In all these revolts, including 
the General Strike, the political disease 
seems due to an attempt to use an eco- 
nomic machine which grew out of one 
state of society in conditions where it no 
longer applies.”’ 

Nobody will dispute this as a general 
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view, but there are obviously a large 
number of questions that still remain 
unanswered. To understand revolts it is 
necessary to examine both the causes 
and the circumstances of discontent in 
each case. Why has the history of revolt 
been so different in England and in 
France? Why does a society often remain 
quiet when economic conditions are at 
their worst to revolt when they are better? 
What has been the effect of religion? 
Halévy argued that on a rational basis 
revolution seemed certain in a society 
so disorderly as the 
England of the early 
nineteenth century, 
and that Methodism 
prevented it. If that 
is true, and that 
there is a large 
element of truth in 
it all historians are 
agreed, is religion 
likely to count as a 
force on the same 
side in the future, 
and how much of a 
force: isvit? to” be? 
Chartism does not 
lend itself to Mr. Dobrée’s generalization, 
for its basis was a social life degraded by 
sudden change. How far was the dis- 
content that produced it composed by the 
improvement of trade that followed the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, and how far 
by the general development of a more 
civilized town life with the Ten Hours Act, 
and public amenities, aud some kind of 
popular culture? My own view is that it 
is mainly the second, though that has not 
been the view of most historians in the 
past. 

Mr. Dobrée’s last example, the General 
Strike, raises, of course, problems of its 
own. It is a specially difficult weapon just 
because it is so powerful. It tends like 
modern war to become unmanageable. 
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Smuts said towards the end of the Great 
War that he sometimes thought that the 
war would never end in the sense that 
there would never be any general and 
formal peace. If the General Strike suc- 
ceeds in inflicting starvation upon a 
society or a town it demands from its 
promoters not merely that they should be 
able to conduct a strike but that they 
should be able to take over the govern- 
ment and the feeding of London or 
Manchester. Can anybody think that 
the T.U.C. were in a position in 1926 
to handle the situation that would have 
been created by a complete economic 
collapse? The General Strike needs a 
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specialist study of its own, in which 
the history of General Strikes on the 
Continent will supply some guidance. 
Mr. Dobrée, by the way, does less than 
justice to the importance of the recom- 
mendations of the Samuel Commission. 
One of the miners’ leaders said of them 
privately at the time that they conceded 
go per cent of the miners’ demands. One 
of the best things that was said of the 
General Strike was said by Graham Wallas, 
who remarked that it was characteristic 
of England that a General Strike should 
find a Conservative Government led by a 
Liberal with a Labour opposition led by a 
Conservative. 


A BROTHER’S MEMOIR 
By Hugh TA. Fausset 


A. E. H., SOME POEMS, SOME 
LETTERS AND A_ PERSONAL 
MEMOIR. By his brother, Laurence 
Housman. Cape. tos. 6d. 

Like Mathew Arnold, A. E. Housman 

wished no one to write his biography, and 

indeed did his best to make it impossible 
by his habits of reserve and reticence. For 
one period of his life he remained a “‘dis- 
tant acquaintance’ even of his nearest 
relations and the personal recollections of 
him with which his brother Laurence has 
prefaced this selection of literary remains 
reveal that between the time he left 

Oxford in 1881 and his appointment as 

Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cam- 

bridge in 1911 their contact was slight. 

Yet, although the memoir is richest in 

personal detail in the early and later 

years, Mr. Laurence Housman provides 

a satisfactory outline, too, of the middle 

period. And he is able to dismiss as 

‘journalistic nonsense”’ the suggestion that 

some frustrated romance was the cause 

of the secluded and celibate life which 

A. E. H. persisted in till the end. 
Primarily it was his character which 

determined this way of life, as it deter- 

mined all he wrote as a poet and a 


scholar, that and a mind very early 
formed and fixed. But one event in his 
career seems to have affected his character 
quite disproportionately, and that was his 
failure in Greats, a failure which, when 
we consider the brilliantly narrow cast 
of his mind, is really not so surprising. 
According to his brother he came back 
from Oxford a changed character, with- 
drawn completely into himself, and for 
the rest of the time he spent at home a 
silent and impenetrable recluse. In the 
horoscope drawn up fifty years later by a 
colleague at Trinity, he is credited with 
an intense desire for fame and recognition, 
and certainly the length of time which 
it took him to recover from this early blow 
to his self-esteem suggests a nature as 
intensely proud as it was shy. 

He himself acknowledged as much 
when in the margin against a well-known 
passage of self-analysis in T. E. Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom he wrote, ‘‘This is 
me.’ And all the evidence which his 
brother supplies, not least the venomed 
darts which he so delighted to hurl 
against those whose intellectual ineffi- 
ciency he despised that he stored them 
up in readiness for suitable occasions, 
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reinforces the impression of a man pain- 
fully imprisoned within himself, whose 
intense precision of mind went with an 
incapacity to find any meaning beyond 
physical sensation in the life which he felt 
himself doomed to live. His poetry is 
proof enough how deeply he felt within 
certain limits. Clearly it was not simply 
pride which made him shrink into him- 
self and fear to receive sympathy as much 
as a rebuff, but a rare susceptibility to 
feeling to which he was in terror of 
yielding. 

Yet, as Mr. Laurence Housman shows, 
he did often smile at life, though wryly, 
and he could even laugh uproariously. 
The light verses and parodies, too, of 
which a selection is given here, were a 
characteristic means of escape from his 
mental prison, and it is significant that 
while he professed himself an atheist he 
had a high admiration for Christina 
Rossetti, and could say of a devotional 
poem of hers, ‘Yes, it’s the sort of nonsense 
that is worth writing.” Such ‘“‘nonsense”’ 
that slipped through the guard of his 
mind and touched him to that physical 
quick by which he recognized poetry, 
helped to maintain some sense of larger 
meaning in his life. And of the reputation 
which his own poems brought him he 
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could say that though it gave him no 
lively pleasure, it was ‘‘something like a 
mattress interposed between me and the 
hard ground.” 

In this volume Mr. Laurence Housman 
has preserved eighteen pieces which were 
not included in More Poems. They sound 
no new note, but many of them sound 
the old note in a more personal and self- 
revealing way than in any of his previ- 
ously published poems, and a few come 
near to his best. The letters are of less 
value. Most of them were addressed to 
members of his family, and no attempt 
has been made to make the selection 
representative. Perhaps the most en- 
gaging for their ironic benevolence are 
those which an irrepressible young Ameri- 
can admirer drew from him. Finally a 
careful analysis is given of four note-books 
containing the original drafts of most of 
his poems which throws light both on 
the dates and the methods of composition, 
though it be a somewhat tantalizing 
light if Mr. Laurence Housman persists 
in his intention of destroying all but the 
fair copies of such poems as have been 
published. Such, however, were his 
brother’s instructions, and he has inter- 
preted them in this volume as liberally and 
truthfully as he could. 


OF HYSTERIA 


By Richard Church 


WRESTLING JACOB. A STUDY OF 
JOHN WESLEY. By Marjorie Bowen. 
Heinemann. 158. 

SON TO SUSANNA. THE PRIVATE 
LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. By G. 
Elsie Harrison. Nicholson and Watson. 
8s. 6d. 

Here is a capital example of Time’s re- 

venges. John Wesley had a wicked way 

with women. He led them up the garden 
and then slipped through the secret gate 

of his own virtue. Such an offence a 

woman will never forgive. Even in his 


own lifetime, when he was able to palliate 
the offence with his mesmeric gifts of 
religious fervour, he was not always able 
to escape scot-free. 

During his visit to the New World, for 
example, he succeeded in ruining his 
mission and his reputation there, following 
an ignominious wrestling match with an 
angry trollop who tried to cut off his 
well-tended hair (a suitable Old Testa- 
ment retribution), and a further philan- 
dering with a young girl of eighteen whose 
love he awakened but did not satisfy. He 
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left Georgia under threat of prosecution 
for publicly abusing the girl when she 
married a decent man. Even his faith in 
his God was shaken, and he returned to 
England a bedraggled saint, his spiritual 
pride temporarily broken, and his con- 
viction of a mission baffled. 

That was only the beginning of his 
oblique relationships with women. He 
was incapable of learning from experience 
because he was so convinced of his elec- 
tion. Well, here are two women to-day 
taking a condign revenge. Marjorie Bowen 
is the more deadly because she has such 
a strong technical equipment. Her gift 
for collecting facts and making a vivid and 
exciting historical narrative out of them is 
already famous, and I need not comment 
on it further, except to say that Wrestling 
Jacob is a story which one reads from be- 
ginning to end with a sense of being in 
competent hands. The style is direct and 
telling. The marshalling of the story is 
picturesque yet authentic. And if the 
judgment is biased, it makes no attempt 
at disguising the fact, or the author’s 
detestation of religious fanaticism and that 
specially vile manifestation of it known as 
English Puritanism. 

There is another side to the story, but 
it is a side which is becoming more and 
more disfavoured to-day. We are able still 
to admit the courage, the austerity, the 
tenacity of the great Dissenters; but in 
the light of our more squeamish civiliza- 
tion, we tend to see even those virtues 
as manifestations of wrong-headedness, 
pathological and perverted passions, and 
a monstrous self-conceit. Psychology has 
made its most damaging inroads upon 
individualistic religions. Its acid scepticism 
has dissolved the dross from the figures of 
those giants who followed the antics of the 
Asiatic fakirs of the Old Testament, with 
such results upon the mob that more 
fastidious minds were revolted, and took 
up an attitude aptly expressed by A. E. 
Housman, who said that of all religions 
he preferred the Church of England 
because it contained “‘none of that 
Christian nonsense.” 
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The attitude of the civilized and 
balanced person is that of Gibbon. 
Beside him Miss Bowen takes her stand. 
Here is her comment upon the principal 
activities and methods of the newly orga- 
nized band of evangelists during their 
early work in the Fetter Lane Meeting 
House. After describing the procedure of 
their ‘‘love feasts,’’ she goes on: 


Besides this morbid preoccupation with 
one subject—and that both exasperating 
and exciting, since it dealt with the largest, 
most unsubstantial hopes known to humanity 
—morbid introspection was encouraged by 
mutual confession, and unbalanced egotism 
developed by continual dwelling on per- 
sonal emotions. The members were in par- 
ticular admonished to relate and to analyse 
their feelings about, and their experience 
in, “love and courtship,” an unhealthy 
emphasis thus being placed on what was 
termed carnal sin and honest, natural desires 
being diverted into religious mania. Nature 
incapable of spirituality, caught up in 
enthusiasm, believed that a confusion of 
sensual images, perfected from their own 
frustrate humanity, were angelic visions. 


This characteristic passage shows how 
much in common Miss Bowen has with 
Gibbon. It is a civilized point of view, 
but it is an incomplete one, which fails 
to do justice to the mystery of Wesley’s 
power, his genius for sustained mental 
and spiritual exercise, his administrative 
ability, and those unaccountable sources 
of personal ascendancy which enabled 
him to sway the emotions of so large a 
part of the English people that our history 
was affected even in its political and 
economic spheres. 

Mrs. Harrison has less skill and_ less 
detachment of vision. Her book is more 
“private”’ in its inquiry, and its exposition 
is marred by a style which is capable of 
speaking of General Oglethorpe as ‘‘tower- 
ing above poor, white-faced Charles 
Wesley and looking right through him.” 
A style so exaggerated and so inaccurate 
does not give a reader confidence that the 
general point of view of the author is 
likely to be interesting or authoritative. 
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WISTFUL MEMORIES 
By Austin Clarke 


THE GREENWOOD HAT: BEING 
A MEMOIR OF JAMES ANON, 
1885-1887. By J. M. Barrie. With a 
Preface by The Earl Baldwin of 
Bewdley, K.G. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 

In these days of rapid change the affec- 
tions have become unstable. It is possible 
that the great public will no longer show 
its contempt for literature by occasionally 
turning a distinguished writer into a tame 
pet, but will choose some other means. 
J. M. Barrie may well have been the last 
of these public pets, encouraged to perform 
some pleasing little tricks. Those last 
regular visits which he paid to his native 
village, accompanied in thought by mil- 
lions of people, in order to meditate 
reverently and in wonder upon his own 
obscure origins were a saddening spec- 
tacle. They stirred the heart, perhaps, but 
one of the main functions of the heart is 
to supply the brain. 

The Greenwood Hat is, of course, another 
hat trick. Out of that topper, which 
Barrie bought in the eighties in order to 
capture Greenwood, editor of the St. 
James's Gazette, came the bunnies in 
Kensington Gardens and a number of 
other good things. These old newspaper 
articles, treasured for nearly forty years 
in the hatbox itself, are here collected 
with a whimsical running commentary. 
‘Seventy-five looks back on twenty-five,” 
writes Lord Baldwin, in his Preface, and 
the phrase is more telling perhaps than 
that distinguished politician thinks. Imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery, and the 
elderly Sir James Barrie paid that tribute 
in this book to these whimsical essays of 
a gas-lit London by his alter ego, Mr. James 
Anon, The old gentleman looks at his 
medals, and we forgive him. But the 
spectacle of a famous writer doting on his 
own earlier efforts is slightly distressing. 
Of all the men of feeling Barrie is the most 
dangerous for, as a writer, he had marvel- 
lous skill. He dealt in very real sentiments, 


sentiments which enable people to remain 
alive and avoid despair. He exaggerated 
these sentiments as an artist must, but he 
also followed them down into their 
debasement. 

There are, it need hardly be said, 
delightful and shrewd touches in these 
last reminiscences, provided, of course, 
that one can steel one’s heart against the 
wistfulness and twilight mood. Meredith 
and other celebrities appear, neatly de- 
fined in a Barrie phrase. Here, for instance, 
is Henley. He was the original of Steven- 
son’s John Silver. In the heat of argu- 
ment the poet-editor of the Scots Observer 
was liable, in piratic fashion, to throw 
his crutch. On one occasion, outside a 
London café, the opponent was Oscar 
Wilde, ‘‘a very courteous opponent too, 
but he was neatly pinned by that javelin.” 
It will interest many to learn (possibly 
not for the first time) that the name of 
Wendy in the play of Peter Pan was sug- 
gested by one of Henley’s children. 

I met Henley first in Edinburgh in one of 
his most delicious moments, often repeated. 
The stalwart burly man (as he was till he 
stood up) was sitting at a piano playing im- 
promptu music to his child of three or so, 
the loveliest of little girls, who sometimes as 
he played sat on the piano till she fell into 
his lap, and sometimes danced round the 
instrument and under it and over me. I got 
the name of Wendy from her for one of my 
characters—it was the nearest she could 
reach to calling me Friend. 

But Barrie cannot even leave this little 
Victorian scene alone. He must add a 
few pages later: 

The lovely child, of whom there is a 
painting by Charles Furze, died when she 
was about five; one might call it a sudden 
idea that came to her in the middle of her 
romping. 

If we compare this with Ben Jonson’s 
famous epitaph on the death of a boy 
actor, we get immediately the difference 
between real and spurious fancy. 
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POETRY AND BERGSON 
By Michael Roberts 


POETRY AND CONTEMPLATION. 

By G. Rostrevor Hamilton. Cambridge. 6s. 
This essay in poetics is a thoughtful, 
well-informed, and good-tempered criti- 
cism of Dr. I. A. Richards’s statement 
that ‘It is not the intensity of the conscious 
experience, its thrill, its pleasure, or its 
poignancy, which gives it value, but the 
organization of its impulses for freedom 
and fullness of life.” Where Dr. Richards 
says that the poetic experience is “more 
highly and more delicately organized”’ 
than any other, Mr. Hamilton follows 
Bergson in claiming that it is free from any 
ulterior purpose and is, as G. E. Moore 
would say, an intrinsic good. The con- 
templative experience of poetry, says Mr. 
Hamilton, has a special stability, unity, 
and clarity. It is a world apart, in which 
we may rest. It is complete in itself and 
is unlike religious contemplation which 
creates the need for action. 

It is difficult to see how anyone who 
believes that clear-cut distinctions always 
falsify reality can make this distinction 
between mental activity that has a purpose 
and mental activity that has none, but 
the flaw is in Bergson (or in reality and 
language) rather than in Mr. Hamilton’s 
poetics. If, as Bergson contends, the poetic 
intuition is an organic whole, it follows 
that it can never be wholly explained in 
logical language (unless we give a very 
restricted meaning to the word “‘explan- 
ation”). The difficulty is increased, as 
Mr. Hamilton himself says, by the fact 
that the mind itself is continually chang- 
ing, so that no absolute separation of the 
various factors is possible. We can, how- 
ever, focus our attention on some parts of 
an organic whole and say some things 
about it that are true, relatively, and 
within limits. Mr. Hamilton’s statement 
that poetry can be an end in itself seems 
to be true in this sense, if we remember 
that our contemplation is never wholly 
disinterested. Mr. Hamilton’s most 
measured statement seems to be similar 


to A. C. Bradley’s: ‘“‘Poetry may also have 
an ulterior value as a means to culture or 
religion . . . So much the better: let it 
be valued for these reasons too. But its 
ulterior worth neither is nor can directly 
determine its poetic worth as a satisfying 
imaginative experience.” 

But although this seems to be true, and 
to be quite enough to cause difficulties for 
any theory that tries to justify poetry in 
terms of science or religion or both, it 
leaves the main problem of criticism 
untouched: How is it that we can say 
with assurance that some poems are 
better than others? Mr. Hamilton gets no 
farther than his opening statement that 
“the different make-up of each reader 
vitally affects the quality of experience 
which he can get from poetry.” That is to 
say, some critics are capable of more 
adequate response than others. But how 
do we know which are which? 

Mr. Hamilton tries to keep the worlds 
of truth, beauty, and virtue separate, and 
therefore he cannot accept help from 
Dr. Richards’s work on the borderline of 
science, ethics, and aesthetics. There is 
much that is acute and valuable in Mr. 
Hamilton’s book: he is a poet himself and 
writes with experience and understanding, 
and he makes a proper use of concrete 
examples; but the activities of the sub- 
conscious mind, as revealed through 
dreams, resemble the supposed features 
of imagination too strongly to be wholly 
ignored in a theory of poetics, and Dr. 
Richards’s work deserves a little more 
consideration, not as a complete criterion 
of poetry, but as an adjunct to critical 
method. Mr. Hamilton seems to overstate 
his case when he says that ‘The values of 
poetry, as of the other arts, are distinct 
from those of morality, and equally of 
speculative thought,” but his book is a 
salutary reminder that neither science, 
nor science and theology together, can 
offer an adequate scale of values in 
poetry. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE 
By Edith Shackleton 


CHRONICLES OF HOLLAND HOUSE, 
1820-1900. The Earl of  IIchester. 
Murray. 18s. 

“IT have seen most of the Palaces and 

palatial residences of Europe, and if I 

was asked to choose one to live in for the 

remainder of my life I would choose this.” 

Thus the Henry Lytton Bulwer who after- 

wards became Lord Dalling, on leaving 

Holland House; and Lord IIchester’s new 

volume on his family and their home 

shows that he was making no fantastic 
choice. ‘““The House of Europe” Greville 
called it, and during most of the period 
here dealt with Foxes were continually 
passing from Kensington to Paris, to 

Florence, and to Rome, always in the 

grand manner. To the general reader the 

house itself, the unique country seat 
encircled by London, will give the main 
interest to these chronicles. 

The family sometimes came up to 
London from it for the winter, but as far 
back as 1845, Lord Holland, considering 
some building plans, thought it might 
“become a fine town house” and Lady 
Holland, in 1876, complained of “‘the 
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dreadful houses’ at the bottom of the 
garden. They were those being built for 
Watts and Leighton and Luke Fildes in 
what was then thought to be the most 
exquisite taste. It had not been very long 
before that a Groom of the Chambers had 
been dismissed under suspicion of having 
stolen nightingale’s eggs from the Green 
Drive, and when Dumas called at Holland 
House after the funeral of Louis Philippe, 
he described himself as driving through 
‘the vast demesne of Holland Park, full 
of lowing herds and countless deer.” 
Mainly, however, this is a book about 
the Hollands themselves, completing Lord 
Ilchester’s earlier work The Home of the 
Hollands 1605-1820, and about the com- 
pany they kept. The author must have 
had a struggle to get the essence of his 
material lucidly into book form. Even the 
livres des diners (beautifully bound in dark 
green leather decorated by fleur-de-lys, 
H’s and coronets) are like running foot- 
notes to history. Somebody told Thackeray 
once, not knowing who he was, that the 
Hollands “‘even receive Mr. Thackeray 
of Punch celebrity,” and Dickens was 
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asked to dinner in 1837, and pleased the 
family except by ‘“‘the intolerable dandy- 
ism of his dress.” But these literary lights, 
with Moore and Rogers and others, are 
set in a galaxy of princes and statesmen 
and their brilliant womenkind. The domi- 
nant figure in the Fox clan during most 
of the described period was that omni- 
vorous hostess, the Lady Holland whom 
Macaulay described as “a large, bold- 
looking woman with the remains of a fine 
person and the manner of Queen Eliza- 
beth.”” She ordered her guests about as 
though they were lackeys and goaded 
Count D’Orsay, after he had picked up 
her napkin, her fan, her fork, and her 
spoon, into saying to a footman “Put my 
couvert on the floor. I will finish my dinner 
there. It will be much more convenient 
for miladi.” 

Photographs of the portraits at Holland 
House imbellish these memoirs and there 
are also plans of the house. 


CONRAD 


CONRAD’S PREFACES TO HIS 
WORKS. With an Introductory Essay 
by Edward Garnett and a Biographical 
Note on his father by David Garnett. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Conrad’s prefaces, collected here, make 
one realize how much of the charm 
of memory there is in his stories, how 
closely their beauty resembles the beauty 
of past events recaptured in a quiet 
moment. Conrad went to some pains to 
produce this effect of distance; he was not 
content to remember in his own person; 
he created certain figures, of which 
Marlow is the best known, to weave the 
web of memory for him, thus showing 
creative imagination at work and demon- 
strating its nature to us. 

His prefaces show that he never wrote 
of any theme which had not lain so 
long in his mind that it was profoundly 
changed. This process must have been 
analogous to Marlow’s laborious attempts 
to recreate completely events and situa- 
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tions long lost in time, and seize them in 
their essence; for memory does not con- 
sist in the exact recollection of particular 
facts, but in a realization of things as they 
were when they were by a passionate 
and yet impartial spectator no longer 
involved in them. That a situation can be 
seen truly only when it is finished would, 
we feel, be both Marlow’s comment and 
Conrad’s; and its being finished has a con- 
nection with the extreme finish of Conrad’s 
style, his endless care to get every detail 
right and present the situation in its 
entirety. His stories do not so much move 
to an end as achieve completeness ; we are 
less moved by the dramatic effect, even 
when the action is violent, as it often is, 
than by a sense that something has been 
consummated. It is not Lord Jim’s fate 
that interests us, but Lord Jim, and his 
death merely tells us something more 
about him, merely completes the picture. 
In his preface to The Nigger of the 
“Narcissus,” Conrad says: ‘““My task which 
I am trying to achieve is, by the power of 
the written word to make you hear, to 
make you teel—it is, before all, to make you 
see.”” And it is the seeing that really moves 
us in his stories, not the things seen; we 
never forget that we are observers. 

Conrad’s vitality and charm come 
through with unexpected power in these 
prefaces, which recall so much _ past 
pleasure. He does not express his views on 
the art of the novel except in the preface 
to The Nigger of the “Narcissus,” frorn 
which I have quoted. These views are 
nobly stated, and show the high aim that 
he set himself. There is no close and exact 
analysis of technique such as we find in 
Henry James’s prefaces, but there are 
fascinating glimpses showing how some 
of the stories originated and how Conrad’s 
imagination worked. The late Edward 
Garnett’s essay contains some striking 
observations without always commanding 
one’s agreement: it is perhaps too uni- 
formly appreciative. Mr. David Garnett’s 
biographical note on his father is extremely 
vivid, though short. 

Epwin Muir 
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OULD OIRELAND AND OLD IRELAND 
By Sean O’Faolain 


THE DEAD MARCH PAST. By Gerald 
Griffin. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


THE FARM BY LOUGH GUR. By 
Lady Carbery. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


Here is Ireland as a broth of a boy all 
over again, paraded in a darlint book, 
excellently made to sell, a Donnybrook 
Fair of a book, with tinkers and Black and 
Tans and Sinn Feiners all waving shil- 
lelaghs in the best tradition of amiable 
silliness, and recompensing escapism. 
There are, in addition, to salt the red- 
herring across reality, classical quotations, 
fake patriotic asseverations, bits of natural 
description, and mouldy pictures from the 
ould Oirish political album. 

Why is it that nostalgic emotionalism, 
so moving to the man moved, is like stale 
beer when it is in print? Mr. Griffin 
imagines two tinkers who symbolize many 
adventures of the Ireland of the last 
twenty-five years. Here is the flat-heeled 
tinker girl, Rosanna, a-remembering for 


Mr. Griffin, and with Mr. Griffin: 


Tears filled Rosanna’s eyes. 

“Ah, but he was a real poet, was poor 
Daneen—the Lord have mercy on his soul. 
And may the rotten Tan, Bos-gan-soggarth 
[sic] that shot him, roast on the flaming 
hobs of hell for ever. The dirty coward to 
shoot poor Daneen through the seat of the 
pants and him wriggling through the bars 
of a gate.” 

“‘T remember hearing Dan Doogan singing 
a song at Westport Fair,” I remarked by way 
of deflecting the emotional trend of Rosanna’s 
thoughts. ‘It was in praise of some hefty 
wench with a powerful fist. How’s this it 
WHET oo 6 

And her to give you a clout of her fist, 

Sure you’d think ’twas a kick from a horse 

you got, 

She’s my own Rosanna Donellan, sure 

she’d flatten any man.” 


And yet Mr, Griffin has plenty of 


genuine material if he would only have 
had the decency to write it down simply 
and be done with it. 

How much wiser has Lady Carbery not 
been in retelling the life story of Mary 
Fogarty, an old lady whose memories 
from her childhood and growing years on 
a pleasant farm by Lough Gur, in County 
Limerick, go back, through friends and 
visitors, to Parnell, Wellington, and even 
William of Orange! Even here I should, 
as for myself, have preferred the unadorned 
notes and disjointed memories of Mrs. 
Fogarty, but it isan old world, let alone an 
old Ireland, that hardly persists anywhere 
now on the face of the globe, and if it is 
composed into a rather lyrical picture one 
feels that there was enough sweetness and 
kindness in that life to call for lyrical 
treatment. Besides, this O’Brien family 
(father and mother of the narrator) were 
comfortable farming folk; the number of 
books, for example, read by the fireside is 
amazing—Lamb, George Herbert, Walton, 
Gilbert White, Jane Austen, Fanny Bur- 
ney, Trollope, Lever, and dozens more— 
and it must indeed have been charming 
to hear the White Rabbit take on a Celtic 
air when he murmured in a Limerick 
brogue, ‘‘Och, me w-hiskers!”’ 

Little happens, although fiery, patriotic 
little Bessie O’Brien goes to Gavelines, 
and thence to Poland and marries a 
foreign nobleman; or poor Teresa Fin- 
negan finds herself in Germany being 
introduced by her husband to a distracted 
German mother, who has to reveal to the 
girl that her son is already married. “And 
the sisters were given penances because 
they would not forgive the German 
captain, and Teresa because she could not 
leave off loving him.”’ Little happens, but 
it is a complete world, and it has a sense 
of human tears, and of laughter and of 
kindness, that make us welcome it abso- 
lutely, and with delight. 
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LAWS OF MUSICAL SOUND 
By Isaiah Berlin 


SCIENCE AND MUSIC. By Sir James 
Jeans. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
Science and Music is a title which suggests 
a large and interesting range of possible 
subjects, some of which are most un- 
accountably neglected alike by the his- 
torians of music and of science; and this, 
although the relevant material is neither 
scarce nor inaccessible, but lies near the 
surface most invitingly scattered in ran- 
dom profusion, full of rich promise if only 
some specialist cared to make use of it. 
Thus, for example, it has been recognized 
for almost a century now—since Marx’s 
day it has been regarded as a familiar 
platitude—that the development of scien- 
tific technique, while it leaves no province 
of human activity entirely unaffected, has 
a particularly marked and immediate 
influence on the development of the arts. 

An interesting book, also, could be 
written under the above title on the 
influence of the rise of the sciences in the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
on specific composers or styles: or again 
on the question whether musical evolution 
obeys any discoverable laws—whether the 
variations in musical styles and in the 
attitudes towards them of the general 
public and of the cognoscenti can be ac- 
counted for by any scientifically verifiable 
hypotheses. Is it premature to suggest that 
such inquiries ought to be recognized as 
legitimate subjects of academic research? 

Meanwhile Sir James Jeans has set 
himself a task less ambitious than these, 
and has accomplished it with notable suc- 
cess. He deals with the physical conditions 
under which the sounds made by musical 
instruments occur and the causal relation 
between these and the principal scales in 
use among Western peoples in the past and 
present. The two most interesting chapters 
are devoted to the examination of the 
evolution and application of the concepts of 
equal temperament and of its rivals; and 
to the peculiarly symmetrical arithmetical 


relations which hold between combina- 
tions of sounds which strike harmoniously 
upon the Western ear as opposed to those 
which sound harsh or discordant. 

This book, without being or claiming 
to be original, is a model of brevity and 
lucid exposition: the views of Fourier and 
of Euler, of Weber and of the greatest 
master of the subject, Helmholtz, are 
stated with exceptional clarity in language 
of unclouded simplicity. Sir James has 
much to answer for. With that other femme 
fatale of popular metaphysics, Sir Arthur 
Eddington, he tended to employ an 
attractive prose style and a truly remark- 
able gift for picturesque analogies to lure 
many an unsuspecting member of the 
general public, and on occasion even a 
professional philosopher or two who cer- 
tainly ought to have known better, across 
the frontier of rationality into the arms of 
the professional theologians, some of 
whom have, with excellent reason, looked 
more than askance at converts brought by 
these highly questionable methods. 

The suspicious need have no fears, 
however. This latest book by the author 
is entirely innocent of any such procedure: 
it is confined severely to the exposition of 
known or conjectured scientific facts and 
hypotheses: no attempt is made to make 
metaphysical capital out of the unexpected 
symmetries found in the province of 
sound. One or two dubious statements 
about the empirical consequences of the 
“unalterable properties of numbers” 
(p. 190) or of the practical effects of 
“purely arithmetical considerations” (pp. 
187-8) is all that remains to remind 
the reader of the peculiar Cartesian views 
concerning the nature of the external 
world expressed in two of the author’s 
previous works: the rest is blamelessly 
objective and austere, and will doubtless 
for many years remain the best and most 
readable popular treatment of an im- 
portant subject. 
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MARIUS DISCOVERS 
BLAKE 


THE INSCRIPTION OVER THE 
GATE. By H. R. Wackrill. Peter Davies. 
5s. 

Mr. Wackrill has found a way of his own 

of approaching some of the problems of 

art. This little book is partly a study of 

William Blake as a painter, and partly an 

account of the aesthetic experience which 

one may undergo in attempting to under- 
stand and appreciate pictures. To give 
himself the latitude he desires, he has 
chosen to present his argument in the 
form of a kind of narrative, in which an 
imaginary individual—a sort of Marius the 

Epicurean—is seen undergoing successive 

experiences in coming to appreciate Blake. 

It is obvious to me that Mr. Wackrill has 

been filling his mind with Walter Pater; 

he has caught his rhythms and his man- 
nerisms; but he is far too apt a student 
to be likely to remain long in servitude to 
his influence. And it was worth while to 
put a modern Marius (the allusion to 

Marius is not his) into a receptive attitude 

towards Blake at different stages of his 

aesthetic education. 

Mr. Wackrill also has adopted an 
interesting method in taking a single 
picture of Blake’s—“The Inscription over 
Hell’s Gate’’—as the concentrated subject- 
matter of his discussion. The classic 
instance in which this was done was in 
Lessing’s Laocoon, in which the intensive 
examination of a single sculpture enabled 
the writer to expound a theory of the 
function of painting as opposed to that of 
poetry. Mr. Wackrill’s ambition is not so 
far reaching as that. He wishes to show 
how a would-be initiate passes through 
various phases which at last bring him to 
an understanding of artistic form; and 
secondly, to analyse, through this one 
picture, the characteristics of an artist 
who is appreciated to-day, but could not 
be appreciated in his own time. 

He considers the picture detail by detail 
—its general vertical ascending movement, 
the relation of the two figures to the whole, 
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the manner in which the artist “allowed 
the thoughts and emotions of his characters 
to externalize themselves in gesture rather 
than in facial expression,” the “literary”’ 
characteristics of the work which thrust 
themselves upon the observer; and so on 
to more general considerations about Blake 
—his philosophy, his attitude to Naturalism 
(the “vegetative universe’), his reliance 
on inspiration, his relationship to Sur- 
realism, his ‘‘appeal to our neuroses.’’ The 
study is not very clearly conclusive; but 
it is always—if perhaps a little too wistful 
—curious, apprehensive, suggestive, and so 
illuminating rather than didactic. Cer- 
tainly the work of an interesting and 
original mind. 


R. A. Scort-JAMEs 
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THE LUTE PLAYER IN AVALON: 
POEMS. By Campbell Mitchell-Cotts. 
Muller. 5s. 

A few of the poems in this slim volume 

made their first appearance in the pages 

of The London Mercury, and it is worth while 
trying to discover why they, and some 
eight or nine others, are the most success- 
ful in the collection. Almost all Sir 
Campbell Méitchell-Cotts’s poems are 
pointed and brief—there are sixty-two 
of them, and they occupy no more than 
eighty-six pages; almost all show vigour 
and energy, and an attractively adven- 
turous imagination. But they represent 
many moods and, although all these 
moods may be, to the poet over whom 
they sweep, equally familiar phases, they 
have varying effects upon the company. 
On the whole, it seems that the less 
subjective, or the more objective, they 
are, the better the poems tend to become. 

The subjective verse, at its weakest, is 

often no more notable than that of all the 

other contemporary young poets who feel 
they must unpack their hearts with words. 

On the other hand, poems like Wight 

Prowl, Miss Clutterbuck, The Albino, On 

His Way, and En Passant record impres- 

sions vividly received and instantly—or 
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such is the happy illusion—seized upon; 
they are individual, with a strong flavour 
and character of their own. Yet, as if to 
prove the danger and superficiality of 
even the most qualified generalization, 
the book ends with a poem, long, mystical, 
intimate which, with its echoes of a 
famous tradition, is more profound and 
moving than any of its predecessors and 
reminds us, once again, that poets find 
their way without, and even against, 
advice. 


V. A. Pope 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND 


MEN, WOMEN AND _ THINGS: 
MEMORIES OF THE DUKE OF 
PORTLAND. Faber. 25s. 

To many present-day readers of this 

book the author’s account of men, women, 

and events belonging to an historically 
not-so-distant past will read like the story 
of another world. To the writer of this 
review the book is full of dear and re- 
membered ghosts seen in childhood and 
youth. Figures seen only once often left 
an abiding impression on the mind. 

Others, seen constantly, left very little 

impression. 

Reading his account of these persons 
and of their environment, I am struck by 
the fact that the Duke had one trait that 
was rare among his contemporaries who 
moved in his circle. He feels and appre- 
ciates the characteristic beauties of his 
surroundings, never taking them as a 
matter of course. Of pictures, churches, 
houses, persons, horses, Royal pageants, or 
the chalice used by the martyred King 
Charles I in his last communion—of all 
of these he writes with understanding and 
appreciation. His narrative is engaging 
in its simplicity, and in its revelation of 
his gratitude for life, and vividly sug- 
gests the qualities of his friends, and 
especially the charm and goodness of his 
wife. The book is the record of the life of 
a great gentleman—a wise and kindly 
man. 


CROMARTIE 
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THE WORKER AS HUMAN 
BEING 


THE CLEFT STICK. By Walter Green- 

wood. Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Walter Greenwood is one of the few 
proletarian writers who has perceived that 
poverty in itself is not a theme for imagina- 
tive literature; that circumstance, how- 
ever bitter, concerns the artist only through 
its effect on character and conduct. It is 
for this reason that his interpretations of 
working-class life have a moving quality 
which the fashionable documentary never 
attains. Occasionally, as in the story which 
gives its title to the present collection—a 
series of studies of the industrial north—he 
is content to exhibit unemployment as a 
disintegrating principle. But for the most 
part these are revelations of individual 
men and women whose characters have 
been sharpened but not extinguished by 
their environment. 

As a study in the macabre, ““The Prac- 
tised Hand,” a tale of the sinister old 
crones who provided the Greek chorus of 
Love on the Dole, is unsurpassed. Its cen- 
tral figure is Mrs. Haddock, a rather 
genteel lady whose special talent it is to 
hasten the journey of the slowly dying by 
altering their position in bed—an in- 
genious device much prized by the in- 
sured survivors. ‘‘Patriotism’’ tells of the 
sack of a Jewish shop during the War by 
a gang of infuriated women; ‘‘A Son of 
Mars”? of a formidable brute, the terror 
of his district, who in the absence of 
employment or war, devoted his super- 
fluous energies to rape. In ‘‘The Little 
Gold Mine,” a prosperous shop-keeper 
finds that money can buy a pretty wife but 
not her ministrations. “‘Mrs. Scodger’s 
Husband” is a humorously resigned com- 
mentary on the dominant wife. 

Mr. Greenwood, it will be observed, is 
unconventional enough not. to find the 
worker always noble. There are here some 
savage portraits. Yet he is excellent, too, 
in gentler vein. ‘‘A Quiet Life,” the study 
of a humble penman devoted to his 
service, contented with his neglect, is a 
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story whose irony and sadness recall the 
work of Gissing. 

The drawings by Mr. Arthur Wragg, 
though effective in their way, are cartoons 
rather than illustrations. 


Marie Scott-JAMES 


HONEST CLAY 


THE COUNTRY SCENE. In Poems and 
Pictures by John Masefield and Edward 
Seago. Collins. £3 3s. 

This heavy volume, 12} by 10} inches, 

contains forty-two poems which accom- 

pany forty-two full colour plates. As the 
title indicates, the material dealt with is 
stuff in which Mr. Masefield is expert, 
and expert in his own way. It is a way 
dear to English people, and it follows 
the tradition which Chaucer, Drayton the 

Warwickshire man, Crabbe of Suffolk, 

Barnes of Devon, and many others have 

maintained with such solidity. 

Of these, our island bucolics, Mr. Mase- 
field is likely to survive as amongst the 
most idiosyncratic of them. His work is 
always stamped with a personality, even 
when it is jogging along a doggerel mile. 
Enough has been said by critics in the 
past about the slovenly tricks his muse 
will play; her wilful abuse of cliché and 
cheap poeticism, rhyme and sentimental 
image. Those faults Mr. Masefield perhaps 
will not bother to eradicate because he 
is so full of eager impulse to get on with 
the next poem: such is his enormous 
vitality. 

His humour, too, we all know and enjoy. 
It peers out frequently in these poems, 
notably in one where a midwife describes 
how she cured a lad who was too thin to 
be healthy. She cooked salt bacon and 
waggled it in front of his open mouth after 
she had starved him for a bit. 


Within uns innards at the savour 

A monster thing began to waver 

And in his gullet I could see 

The monster coming out of he 

All hungry for the fry he’d smelt 

Down in the innards where he’d dwelt; 
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A monster frog, all croaking green 

With teeth the sharpest ever seen. 

I flung un in the pond to swim. 

That’s what the lad had wrong with him. 


Amid the humour and the worthy 
pedestrianism, we see those sudden up- 
leaping lines of pure poetry in which Mr. 
Masefield is so lavish. Describing the 
September fields, he says: 


Bristled and speared, in army, rank on rank, 
The bread to be stands tiptoe in the sun. 


And having listened to the village bell- 
ringers, he wonders what they do after 
locking up the belfry tower, and he decides 
that the great “‘birds of sound’’ snatch 
them 


Up, up, above the sparkless chimney cocks, 

Over the wildwood and away, away 

To where strange palace-doors undo their 
locks, 

And waiting queens have secret things to say. 


RIcHARD CHURCH 


tral 
/AUTHORS' 
HANDBOOK 


—published with the sanction and 
approval of the Authors’ Society 
—is the professional reference 
book for all dependent on liter- 
ature, music or art for a living. 
The 1938 edition is now ready, 
with up-to-date information, and 
a new section for artists and many 
feature articles by experts. 
460 pages 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


AKT 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION. A Review of the 
Art as it is to-day. The 7th Dent Memorial 
Lecture. By R. P. Gossop. Dent. 1s. 6d. 

A little book whose worth is not to be measured 
by its size and price. The lecture was delivered 
with the ripe experience of one who for well 
over thirty years has practised his art in close 
relationship with the printing press and is alive 
to the importance of that give-and-take between 
the artist and the printer which divides book- 
illustration from mere picture-making. His 
survey includes a glance at the book-illustration 
of the past, especially that of the sixties and 
nineties of last century; and he accepts the 
process block as a “‘heaven-sent blessing’’ for 
any artist who “delights in a free expression of 
his mind and his draughtsmanship.”’ 


THE ENGLISH PRINT. By Basil Gray. A. 
and C. Black. 7s. 6d. 

On the analogy, no doubt, of the Japanese, 
Mr. Gray sets out with the idea that The 
English Print is the genuine expression of a 
national and popular taste. This is the justifica- 
tion for including a chapter on the Baxter 
print and the commercial processes of the 
nineteenth century, and for ending the book 
with the now fashionable creed that multiple 
production is an aid and not an obstacle to 
art. But for the greater part the popular print 
is ignored. John Martin receives no mention, 
Rowlandson only a paragraph, and the only 
artists treated in detail are the acknowledged 
masters of the nineteenth century who either, 
as Mr. Gray himself admits, never sought 
popularity or failed to attain it. The book con- 
tains much somewhat recondite information, 
but is not systematic enough for a handbook. 


NARRATIVE PICTURES. By Sacheverell 
Sitwell. Batsford. 21s. 
The phrase ‘““Those sort of paintings” used by 
Mr. Sitwell in the course of his commentary 
conveys a better notion of his latest collection 
than the title Narrative Pictures. This covers, 
indeed, Hogarth, Egg, and a small proportion 
of his gallery, but does not extend over fantasies 
by Fuseli and Dadd, rural scenes by Stubbs, 


Gainsborough and others, caricatures, Peter’s 
Lydia, Maclise’s Irish girl at a Spring, or 
Zoftany’s group of Roman beggars. The series 
even comprises a seventeenth-century view of 
Bath and Dyce’s ‘‘Pegwell Bay”; and by a 
complete substitution of ‘‘Period”’ for ‘“Narra- 
tive’? interest, ends with the now inevitable 
Tissots and ‘‘Goat-Cart on Chelsea Embank- 
ment.” Even in these enlightened days the 
inclusion of Hogarth’s Suppressed Plates among 
“those sort of paintings’ in a gift book may 
prove somewhat disconcerting. 


FICTION 


HALF AN EYE. Sea Stories. By James Hanley. 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 
Six of these fifteen stories, including “Stoker 
Haslett”? and the very fine “Victory,” are 
reprinted from previous collections of Mr. 
Hanley’s work. Among the remainder are 
several sketches in a lighter style, a long and 
less successful study of a captain’s wife called 
‘Shadows Before Sunset,” and “The Storm,” 
a most graphic tale of the sinking of an ancient 
steamer in a hurricane. Mr. Hanley is always 
at his best in describing physical action. The 
most noticeable weakness of his stories is a 
tendency to over-emphasis, a hammering on 
the reader’s attention. Their great merits are 
a mastery of technical detail and their power 
to seize directly the mood and quality of the 
lives of sailors and stokers in relation to the 
daily risks and hardships of sea-going routine. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1937: 
English and American. Edited by Edward J. 
O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Every November for many years now Mr. 

O’Brien has issued his admirable anthology, 

and readers who have the complete set are to 

be envied. In the new volume there are 13 

stories by American and Canadian writers, and 

24 English; nearly a third of the latter are by 

writers whose names will be unknown even to 

students of the conte. Their inclusion speaks 
well for the catholicity of the collection. But 
what happens to good stories appearing between 

October and January—a whole quarter? 
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FLAMES COMING OUT OF THE TOP. 
By Norman Collins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
- Mr. Collins’s story of a business man sent out 
to inquire into the defalcations of a South 
American branch of his firm is at once a 
thriller and an ironic criticism of manners and 
morals. The tenacious Mr. Dunnett finds that 
at Amricante, on the Pacific, everyone is 
corrupt and that he is to have no facilities for 
examining Sefior Muras’s stock except in so 
far as that consists of his daughter. The sinister 
atmosphere of the country, brilliantly de- 
scribed, made Mr. Dunnett’s final defeat seem 
inevitable. 


CHILD’S PLAY. By Roland Lushington. 
Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 

An early chapter in the history of two dissolute 
boys who are initiated into a career of vice in 
a Flemish town and whose youthful amorality 
is tempered, one is to understand, by a certain 
delicacy of feeling. As the train carries them 
away unrepentant from the scene of their 
seductions, drunkenness, blackmail, and mis- 
appropriation of funds, one of them recalls 
with a start that he allowed his elderly host 
to clean his shoes. ““My God, old boy,” his 
tough friend remarks, ‘‘you shouldn’t have 
done that.” 


THY ROD AND THY STAFF. By Hjalmar 
Bergman. Translated from the Swedish by 
Claude Napier. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

A highly unusual book saved from cynicism by 

idiomatic knowledge of peasant life. Ruthless 

dissection concealed by picaresque extrava- 
gance. Granny Borck, in the enormity of old 
age, recalls her past—a blend of simple faith 

and primitive cunning. An unstable father, a 

wealthy husband, unlimited children and 

grandchildren had all been victims to her 
traditional wiles. 


MURDER IN THE SUEZ CANAL. By 
Walker Taylor. Thornton Butterworth. The 
Crime Circle. 7s. 6d. 

We hear less of the Crime Circle than the 

Crime Club perhaps, but with two enterprises 

devoted to the same indispensable service, no 

taste in the general game of escaping from 
bad into worse should be overlooked. Mr. 

Walker Taylor tells a cruising tale of unnatural 

death with a little too much relish for medical 

detail to be comfortable reading, but with an 

energy and directness in guiding events and a 

legitimately surprising conclusion that lift it 

out of the mediocre rut. 
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THE PAINTED BED. By Helen Nicholson. 
Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

Romantic, grimly feudal Spain ; Hidalgo pride, 
the painted bed in the castle, half-gipsy cave- 
dwellers, the inevitable illegitimate heroine, 
Paloma. Don Jaime is murdered. Political 
motives are suspected, and we are precipitated 
in the present Civil War. Miss Nicholson’s new 
novel of the Spanish tragedy is almost too 
perfect in its contrasted effects, but it stirs 
both the emotions and the imagination. 


LUCKYPENNY. By Bruce Marshall. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 
Arriving at his office one morning in a defiant 
frame of mind and in immediate need of £400, 
Luckypenny discovers after many years’ patient 
service as a clerk that he is too good for his 
job. He puts his case so cogently to his director 
that he is given a rise and sent out to Italy to 
smuggle home an outstanding debt in his 
artificial leg. Luck and his new self-confidence 
shoot him upward like a rocket. A swinging 
story of unscrupulousness, told with relish and 
humour. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


OFFENBACH AND THE PARIS OF HIS 

TIME. By S. Kracauer. Constable. 18s. 
This book is a social circus, more Boulevardian 
than musical; it belongs to the same order of 
things as Jeffery Pulver’s Paganini, but lacks 
the wealth of citation from contemporary 
newspapers that redeemed that work from 
being a peep-show. The time-serving little 
Cologne Jew flitters between dandy anecdotage 
and evening paper politics. There is no attempt 
to set the scores of his comic operas in relation 
to those of Auber, Boieldieu and others, and 
no analysis proper even of the posthumous 
work that earned him true fame. Only the 
libretti seem to interest the writer. The trans- 
lation from the German is by Gwenda David 
and Eric Mosbacher. The collotype plates are 
good. ‘“They lived as blithely as the lilies of 
the field.”’ The Gilbert and Sullivan fan will 
find food for reflection here, in (e.g.) noting 
the influence of the carabineers in Les Brigands 
on “With catlike tread’? in The Pirates of 
Penzance. 


PAINT AND PREJUDICE. By C. R. W. 
Nevinson. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

An honest book this. The author knows his 

Paris, and makes us know it. He has known 

jealousy and chicane, and makes us know 

them. It is the story of a sensitive nature early 
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terrified by the world’s brutality and winning 
through by devotion to art, despite the handi- 
cap of what some might call a tendency to 
exploit art journalistically. The prose vignettes 
of Marinetti, Modigliani, Orpen, base hospitals, 
and the New York art racket are social docu- 
ments. Mr. Nevinson might, like Rimbaud, 
have called his record ‘“‘a season in hell.” 
Certainly he emerges with ‘‘Je sais aujourd’hui 
saluer la beauté.”’ The thirty plates from his 
pictures are well chosen. Aristotle should not 
have been made to define ‘‘a work of art as 
being something which should create horror 
in order to purge the onlooker of pity.” 


MY SCOTTISH YOUTH. By R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart. Putnam. tos. 6d. 

Memories of Lowland schooldays and Highland 
holidays, Saturday games, and Sunday gloom 
filled out with gossip about notabilities, reflec- 
tions on sex, parents, children, and the state of 
Scotland, and those confidences about the 
author’s overdraft which his readers have come 
to expect as a matter of course. The delicate 
may be shocked by the uncles who taught the 
young Lockharts to swim by chucking them 
into a deep pool, and to play football by 
hacking their shins; but the Rugger fan will 
find plenty to enjoy in the chapter on Fettes, 
with its recollections of famous players, while 
fishermen will like the story of a boy’s initiation 
on the burns of the Cromdale Hills. 


RICHARD PORSON. By M. L. Clarke. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

These 133 pages are concise and valuable, the 
first life of Porson since 1861. They have all 
the learning one would look for from a Fellow 
of King’s, but a Greekless person can read them 
and gain a clear and distinct idea of a scholar’s 
life in the barrenest period of the eighteenth 
century. Though ten unpublished letters are 
here printed for the first time, they add no 
geniality to the curious blend of incisive dis- 
gruntledom and inebriety that the Norfolk lad 
betrayed throughout his span of 49 years. 
This brochure can rank with Jebb’s “‘Bentley”’ 
in the English Men of Letters series. 


ROBESPIERRE: A Study of a Dictator. By 
Friedrich Sieburg. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

A new book on Robespierre requires an excuse. 
In this case an ample one will be found in the 
author’s grasp of the period and the vividness 
with which he recreates it. Dr. Sieburg, who 
wrote Js God a Frenchman? is well served by his 
translator, Mr. John Dilke. 
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CLEOPATRA: The Story of a Queen. By 

Emil Ludwig. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Herr Ludwig calls this a ‘‘novelist’s history” 
of the famous queen, and the fears which his 
description sets stirring are realized by the 
performance. His study of Cleopatra, Julius 
Caesar, Anthony, and Octavian is lurid in 
conception and turgid in style. The author’s 
success has stimulated him into increasing 
rather than improving his output, and now 
his work calls for luscious drawings instead of 
the photographs of medallions and statues 
which occur, silent and devastatingly critical, 
every fifty pages. 


THE MORNING POST: 1772-1937. Portrait 
of a Newspaper. By Wilfrid Hindle. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 

By how many readers of the Morning Post, in 

country houses and Army messes, was it 

remembered that ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Journal of a 

Tour to the Hebrides first appeared in its pages’’? 

Or that ‘“‘Coleridge wrote leading articles for 

it. Wordsworth contributed sonnets. Charles 

Lamb elaborated jokes—at sixpence a time, 

and often not worth more. Winthrop, Mack- 

worth, Praed, and Disraeli were later leader- 
writers. George Meredith was its special 
correspondent in the Italian wars of Libera- 
tion’? Often narrow, sometimes perverse, “‘its 
idiosyncracies,” Mr. Hindle says, ‘“‘made the 

Morning Post thoroughly English.” This blend 

of candour and affection is the key-note of a 

pleasantly written book which, in its record of 

165 years of journalism, touches incidentally 

many other aspects of English social history. 


THE LAST ELIZABETHAN. By Dorothea 
Coke. Murray. 15s. 

Sir John Coke, born in 1563, was a competent 
and energetic public servant who did much 
useful work for three sovereigns. His career 
affords us an insight into the everyday business 
of the past—he was Secretary of State under 
Charles I and a King’s man during the conflict 
with Parliament. But the biography carefully 
composed by the wife of a descendant is valu- 
able chiefly for the picture of Coke the efficient 
business man and head of a family. 


LEON BLUM. By Geoffrey Fraser and Thadée 
Natanson. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

A biography written by admirers. They give 

an informative sketch of M. Blum’s rapid 

politico-literary career and somewhat partisan 

accompanying sketches of such other Left-Wing 

French politicians as M. Daladier. Their record 
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of M. Blum’s conduct in office is adequate, but 
the subject deserves further study. 


THE GOLDEN CENTURY OF SPAIN. 

By R. Trevor Davies. Macmillan. 16s. 
Both ordinary readers and students will 
welcome this short history of Spain in the 
seventeenth century. Spain during the last 
fifteen years has received much attention from 
foreign scholars, but their notable discoveries 
and conclusions have not been generally 
known. Mr. Trevor Davies has embodied the 
most important of them in this work, which 
upsets many of the accepted conclusions of 
earlier historians. In spite of academic stuffiness 
in the writing and a rather unimaginative 
approach to character, it should prove a most 
useful summary of the period. An excellent 
Bibliography. 


LEX: The Biography of Alexander Devine, 
Founder of Clayesmore School. By Frank 
Whitbourn. Longmans, Green. tos. 6d. 

A rather better-than-average biography of a 
pioneering schoolmaster who, from humble 
beginnings and the launching of a Working 
Boys’ Institute ending in disaster, created 
and for over thirty years kept Clayesmore 
School afloat if not always flourishing. Egotistic, 
domineering, pompous, eccentric, fantastic, 
eager to cut the cheapest sort of dash in the 
world, he yet held to his purpose and taught 
boys to think for themselves. His biographer 
makes him living, if he cannot make him 
likeable. 


KING CHARLES AND THE CONSPIRA- 
TORS. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. Secker 
and Warburg. 18s. 

King Charles I is being re-valued. Not everyone 
who re-values will come to the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Wingfield-Stratford. The eleven 
years of Charles’s personal rule were prosperous 
and peaceful. “It was Parliament and not he 
that had been trying to upset the balance of 
the Constitution.”’ Pym, with others of “ruthless 
and organized intransigeance,” engineered an 
upper-class revolution. But even those who 
differ from the author will appreciate the 
acuteness and understanding with which the 
baffling character of Charles is examined. 


NO CROWN FOR THE QUEEN. By 
Margaret Mitchiner. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

A neat and historically careful biography 

(marred by too resolute brightness) of Louise, 

Countess of Albany, wife of Prince Charles 

Edward. Miss Mitchiner’s picture of the Prince 
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in his decadence defies Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
and other devotees, and she is, perhaps, a little 
too indulgent to Louise; as she is certainly too 
contemptuous of the Cardinal. Alfieri, however, 
stands out convincingly. His own statement 
must have helped, but it is only fair to acknow- 


ledge the biographer’s judgment and sense of 
selection. 


LITERARY 


THE MEDIEVAL LATIN AND ROMANCE 
LYRIC TO ap. 1300. By F. Brittain. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

An anthology for the intellectual rather than 
the intelligent, presuming a knowledge of 
Castilian, Galician, and Portuguese (to say 
nothing of Old French and Italian). For the 
first time, says the jacket, the two parallel 
literatures of the Middle Ages, the Latin and 
the vernacular, may be studied side by side; 
yes, but without glossary or notes, and with 
no assistance beyond an introductory essay of 
61 pages and a few lines on the authorship 
and metre of each piece by way of comment. 
The searcher after parallels will be rewarded 
by anticipations of the Pound-—Eliot olla podrida 
of tongues in the descort of Raimbaut de 
Vaqueiras (not later than 1202). The book 
may be confidently recommended to the young 
metrist, if such exists. To represent Prudentius 
by Cultor Dei alone is a little drastic, and to 
omit Ausonius’s Mane iam clarum reserat fenestras 
almost criminal. 


THE PLACE OF SAINT THOMAS MORE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HIS- 
TORY. By R. W. Chambers. Longmans. 
5S. 

A private schoolboy, as an essay on the authors 

of Utopia, probably out of mere ribaldry 

rather than conviction, sent up: “Sir Thomas 

More he was a bore and therefore his head 

they shore.”? A review were no place for such 

anecdotage but for the citations, not only from 

Uncle Remus, but “Grey Owl,’? with which 

Professor Chambers has thought fit to enliven 

his revised lecture to the More Society. The 
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imaginary ripostes of the subject and Sir 
Sidney Lee are academically piquant, and the 
facsimiles of John More’s entries in the Trinity 
and Royal MSS. welcome after 118 pages of 
special pleadings. 


TO THE MEMORY OF EDWARD 
THOMAS. By James Guthrie. The Pear Tree 
12 LBS ACE 

A charming and sympathetic account of 

Thomas’s character and genius by his Sussex 

friend and neighbour, whose essay is also an 

admirable bit of writing. Thomas’s first book 
of verse—his Six Poems—was printed at Mr. 

Guthrie’s press, and some of its tinted decora- 

tions as well as the plate-printed title-page of 

the prospectus form part of this memorial 
volume. It includes also the review of Thomas’s 

Letters to W. H. Hudson, which Mr. Guthrie 

contributed to The London Mercury on their 

publication in 1920. 

The designs for the edition of Blake’s Songs 
of Innocence, which is now in hand at the Pear 
Tree Press, and also the plate-printing, are the 
work of Mr. Guthrie himself, and not of Mr. 
John Freeman, as stated in “Book Production 
Notes” last month. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By Leone 
Ebreo. Translated by F. Friedeberg-Seeley 
and Jean H. Barnes. Soncino Press. 15s. 

The translators have done their best with these 
three long renaissance dialogues, but the once 
successful Dialoghi d’Amore, the work of a 
Portuguese-Jew, steeped in the neo-platonism 
of Ficino, are shadows, twice, if not thrice, 
removed from the sun. Jnteresting they undoubt- 
edly are, not least because the application and 
development (in the third) of the Aristophanic 
myth in the Symposium enables us to trace the 
doctrine of amor intellectualis Dei to its fountain- 
head, adto t6 xaddy. The book is beautiful to 
the eye, and Mr. Cecil Roth’s introduction 
terse and expressive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE LONDON MISCELLANY. Compiled 
by Robert Harling. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Among so much facetious commentary on our 
intimate ancestors it is a relief to find a com- 
pilation of contemporary descriptions of Vic- 
torian and late Georgian life in London in 
which no effort to be funny is made. The 
quotations are from people like Cobbett, 
Pierce Egan and Louis Blanc, and reveal 
something of the attitude of their day to such 
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novelties as Mr. Shillibeer’s new omnibuses, a 
fight between a dog and a monkey, poster 
advertising, the Great Exhibition, and the 
building of Nelson’s column. 


THE AYES HAVE IT. By A. P. Herbert. 
Methuen. 6s. 
A first-rate adventure story, an excellent intro- 
duction to parliamentary procedure, an admir- 
able illustration of democracy at work, Mr. 
A. P. Herbert’s modest and generous account 
of how the Matrimonial Causes Act became 
law is warmly to be recommended. After 
reading it critics will better understand the 
limitations of this overdue reform, whilst those 
who dislike the British Constitution should 
revise their views. We have also to thank 
Mr. Herbert for explaining Proportional 
Representation to the children in simple terms. 


SIDEWAYS THROUGH BORNEO. By J. B. 
Morton. Cape. 5s. 

‘Beachcomber’ is always worth re-reading 
even if one has only a rudimentary sense of 
humour, and it is good to know that his choicer 
satirical fragments are safely collected so that 
posterity, as well as ourselves, may benefit from 
his mass-observation of contemporary weak- 
nesses. Such epic characters as Mr. Justice 
Cocklecarrot, Captain Foulenough, Lady Cab- 
stanleigh, and Big White Carstairs are likely 
to live, while Dr. Smart-Allick and Narkover 
are of course immortal. 


PORTRAIT OF A VILLAGE. By Francis 
Brett Young. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

An imaginary but lifelike Worcestershire village 
and its inhabitants are described unsentiment- 
ally but with feeling and insight in Mr. Brett 
Young’s pleasantly flowing way. The village is 
not a beauty spot, but, being unindustrialized, 
is still full of pleasant sights and sounds and 
smells, and well worth recording as a type of 
something that is passing. The social gradations 
of the inhabitants are especially well realized. 
The artist is fair but unflattering to his subjects 
—though perhaps he is a little in love with 
his socialistic schoolmistress. Woodcuts by Joan 
Hassall appropriately decorate this interesting 
experiment, which might almost be described 
as a novel with the action left out. 


AN END AND A BEGINNING. By Naomi 
Mitchison. Constable. 5s. 

In these scenes from history, which are based 

on a series of radio talks to schools, Miss 

Mitchison imparts much instruction in a small 
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compass. The form used—a lively commentary 
preceding or interspersed with dialogue—must 
have been highly successful on the air, but 
does not make very satisfactory “straight 
reading,” and most of the actual scenes seem 
too short to be acted; but possibly an ingenious 
teacher will find a use for this book in the 
classroom. 


WORLD NATURAL HISTORY. By E. G. 
Boulenger. Introduction by H. G. Wells. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

A remarkable piece of compression, illustrated 

with 150 excellent photographs and 26 draw- 

ings. Mr. Boulenger deals only with the living 
animal world, which he outlines in 256 pages. 

In so small a space it has not been possible to 

deal with all types of animal on the same 

scale: the mammals, for instance, are given 

112 pages, and the whole of the invertebrates 

only 38. But the book is good value for its 

very low price, and will doubtless serve to give 
many elder children a sound general notion of 
zoological classification. 


THE NIGHT CLIMBERS OF CAM- 
BRIDGE. By ‘“Whipplesnaith.”? Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

A surprising book that is both technical and 
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exhilarating. It is a necessarily anonymous 
apologia for the secret sport of night climbing, 
with a detailed analysis of the variety of climbs 
awaiting the enthusiastic Cambridge amateur. 
These range from simple ascents like the south 
face of Caius to the blue riband of King’s 
Chapel. The book is illustrated with remarkable 
photographs of these intrepid and _ illegal 
activities, and has apparently already caused 
some little anxiety at the high tables. 


POETRY 


A BOY OF CLARE. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein, respected among 
scholars for his knowledge of the poet Chatter- 
ton, has also many books of his own verse to 
remind us of his devotion to literature. His 
latest collection deals with ‘‘a yet unspoilt 
corner of East Anglia, south of the Suffolk of 
Crabbe and Bloomfield, but full of pastoral 
and medieval suggestion.”” How the writer 
presents that suggestion may be shown by 
quoting a typical stanza: 

Ages gone the Fair of Wentford 

Fell upon the fifth of May, 

When the clothier kings of Brentford 

Chaffered for the Clare men’s say. 
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If another is needed to show why this book 
might have been called The Suffolk Lad, here 
it is: 

A Fig-tree climbs the eastern wall 

Of rooms let out for sleep, 

And from my leafed and lonely stall 

I face Clare’s elm-ringed keep. 


THE YEAR’S POETRY 1937. Compiled by 
Denys Kilham Roberts and Geoffrey Grig- 
son. Lane. 5s. 

This anthology maintains its high standard. 

Mr. Roberts’s new partner is Mr. Grigson, 

who perhaps is responsible for a slight change 

of tone—a temper more masculine, a more 
critical awareness of the problems, emotiorial 
and otherwise, that confront the sensitive person 
of to-day. Some of the poems, it must be 
admitted, are merely tough and nothing else, 
but this collection as a whole is rich in good 
poetry and gives an interesting and stimulating 
account of the most talented of the younger 
poets, and of the more energetic of their elders. 

Translations from Eluard, Lorca, Pablo Neruda 

and others are a new feature. 


MRS. KIMBER. By Osbert Sitwell. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 
A verse-portrait of six short cantos in the genre 
Mr. Sitwell originated in England Reclaimed. 
“Dear, dwindling Mrs. Kimber With her quick 
crenellated smile And simple speech”’ lived in 
a humble cottage on the Scottish coast, and 
had four beloved seafaring sons and a wish to 
visit Aberdeen. Mr. Sitwell draws her with 
whimsical condescension and indulges his 
fanciful pleasure in the names of fish, maritime 


drama, and the bric-a-brac of bourgeois 
interiors. 


THE CHERRIE AND THE SLAE. By 
Alexander Montgomerie. Edited by H. 
Harvey Wood. Faber. 3s. 6d. 

A pocket reprint of this famous poem has been 

long due. George Stevenson’s supplementary 

volume in the S.T.S. is big in every respect, 
and the charming Foulis text of 1751 has no 
glossary. The metre possesses sufficient life to 
have evoked a narrative poem of the same 
length as late as 1922, and though for us 
to-day the interest lies rather in the nature 
pictures of the opening than in the medieval 
débat or the saws and instances that endeared 
it to its own time, no lover of the Scottish Muse, 
and certainly no Chaucerian, can afford to 
neglect this lineal descendant of Jean de 

_Meung. Mr. Wood is to be thanked by all 

historical students of poetry. 
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POLITICS & SOCIOLOGY 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 
1904-1914. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Cheaper 
Edition. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Both in method and in scope, Lowes Dickin- 

son’s book is a classic among political histories. 

By means of a well-documented study of the 

European Powers’ inter-relations from 1904 to 

1914 he illustrated his thesis “that whenever 

and wherever the anarchy of armed states 

exists, war does become inevitable.’ The thesis 
was followed by a brief outline of an ideal 
world in which the League would be strong; 
the Protocol (or something like it) would be 
in force; nations would be disarmed; and raw 

materials would be justly shared. Since 1926, 

when his book was first published, a long series 

of events has more than once threatened to 
prove his thesis true again. 


THE RADICAL TORY. Edited by H. W. J. 
Edwards. Cape. 8s. 6d. 
A collection of Disraeli’s early speeches and 
writings, with a preface by Mr. G. M. Young. 
The object of the book is to bring into pro- 
minence Disraeli’s view of an evolutionary 
Toryism leading the way in social development 
by the adaptation of the living institutional 
tradition rather than by the Radical invocation 
of ‘‘the people.” “The people,”’ said Disraeli, 
“are a species. The nation is a civilized com- 
munity.’’ There is much of living interest in this 
book, although the arrangement is muddling. 
CATALONIA INFELIX. By E. Allison Peers. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 
Professor Peers’s personal preference for Cata- 
lonia leads him sometimes to exaggerate its 
past greatness and its prospects as an auto- 
nomous state. But he leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to Catalonia’s right to autonomy, 
though he fears that after an insurgent victory 
—which he considers likely—the freedom won 
under the republic so recently will be lost. He 
concludes with an unbiassed and depressing 
account of the weakness and confusion in the 
present Barcelona government. 
A MIRROR TO GENEVA. By George 
Slocombe. Cape. tos. 6d. net. 
This is not a history of the League of Nations, 
but a series of comments on that institution 
and of lively portraits of those connected with 
it. It should be welcome to cynical gossips, 
but anathema to the more serious student of 
international affairs. Geneva is called a world 
government in miniature; it is not this, but 
only the rudimentary machinery which might 
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eventually become fit to drive it. In spite of 
the author’s inaccuracies and pessimism, a kind 
of glamour is communicated to the reader 
which may draw him to Geneva. 


LET US HONOUR PEACE. By Ten Authors. 
Foreword by Canon H. R. L. Sheppard. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d. 

All contributors to this volume take the abso- 

lute pacifist standpoint, Miss Rose Macaulay 

and Miss Vera Brittain as women of common 
sense, Canon Raven and Mr. J. D. Beresford 
essentially as Christians, Dr. E. Graham Howe 
as a psychologist, Miss Elizabeth Thorneycroft 
as a barrister, Captain Mumford as an ex- 
soldier, Mr. L. B. Pekin as a socialist and 
internationalist, and Mr. Gerald Heard and 

Mr. R. H. Ward as looking to the widest 

possible implications. 

THE INDISCRETIONS OF A WARDEN. 
By Basil L. Q. Henriques. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Primarily anecdotal reminiscences of a leading 
London East End settlement worker of twenty- 
five years’ experience. Himself a Jew, he deals 
especially and very interestingly with Jewish 
people and problems in East London, but also 
writes more broadly and no less authoritatively 
on settlement matters generally. His stories are 
sometimes funny, sometimes dreadful, but 

almost always revealing. 
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THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. By Sir 

Francis Younghusband. Murray. gs. 
A re-edition of Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
account of his pioneer journey from Peking to 
India by way of the Gobi desert and the 
Himalaya, first published with considerable 
success in 1896. There is a new introduction 
by the author, who has also added a chapter 
describing the main subsequent explorations 
of the same region. 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY. By 
Ada Galsworthy. Hale. tos. 6d. 

John Galsworthy, as is well known, loved 
travelling, and in this book his wife, who 
always went with him, sets down very simply 
her recollections of their wanderings in Europe, 
Africa, and the two Americas. There are 
numerous reproductions of pleasant photo- 
graphs, but no index and not many dates. 


THE NEGRITOS OF MALAYA. By Ivor 

H. N. Evans. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 
The Negritos are an amiable and interesting 
people of very small stature who inhabit the 
jungles of the Malay Peninsula. As they are 
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still hunters and food-gatherers with a quite 
primitive religion, they are despised and ex- 
ploited by their agricultural Mohammedan 
neighbours, the Malayans, and it is feared they 
are fast dying out. The author of this detailed 
description has lived long in Malay and has 
studied the Negritos for many years. He never 
learned the language, however, and his infor- 
mation is much more complete about their 
blowpipes, ornamental combs, and physical 
appearance than about their culture and 
institutions. He presents an attractive picture 
of the people. 


SUFFOLK CHURCHES AND THEIR 
TREASURES. By H. Munro Cautley, 
A.R.LB.A. Batsford. 218. 

A practical as well as a magnificent volume. 
Twenty-six years as Diocesan Surveyor of 
St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich and well over 
forty years altogether in the Surveyor’s office 
have given Mr. Cautley unquestioned authority. 
He has arranged his work in two parts: the 
first a general survey of local architectural 
and other characteristics, divided into sections 
according to subject; and the second an alpha- 
betical list, with notes, of 505 churches. The 
photographs are plentiful, clear, and varied, 
and there is an index of place-names. 
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Commencement of New Volume 
Principal January Contents 
Vol. IX No. 1 


THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA James TRuSLOw ADAMS 
LOVE AND LIFE AS ETERNAL ENEMIES 
CLIFFORD Bax 
CRITICISM AND CRED TINE ART 
S. VENKATARAMANI 
THE ETHICS OF PROnIBTLION 
FREDERICK J. GOULD 
FAITH: PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE 
OF A CONVICT Eric MARSHALL 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG GEoRGE GODWIN 
GENIUS AND CHARACTER ACCORDING 
TO GEORGE DUHAMEL 
MESSAGES FROM THE BORDERLAND 
J. MippLEton Murry 
AMOS KOMENSKY, AND “THE LABY- 
RINTH OF THE WORLD” Haroip WicKHAM 
THE SO-CALLED “MISSIONS” OF ASOKA 
C. A. F. Ruys Davips 
Reviews by H. I’A. Fausset, B, P. Howe tt, 
B. C. Law, etc. 


Subscription 12s. per annum. Single copies 1s. 6d. 


Apply: L.M. Department, 
THEOSOPHY COMPANY (INDIA) LTD. 
17, Gt. Cumberland Place, London, W.1 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


JANUARY lists, which are short and rather 
indefinite, include a new novel by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, The Brothers, which will be published on 
January 20th, by Messrs. Chatto and Windus; 
another novel by Sinclair Lewis, The Prodigal 
Parents; and Miss Stevie Smith’s second novel, 
Over the Frontier, the two last from Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape on January 28th and 14th 
respectively. 

Among several books of short stories is Mr. 
V.S. Pritchett’s You Make Your Own Life, which 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce for the 
end of the month; Faithful Stranger and Other 
Stories, by Sheila Kaye Smith, which Messrs. 
Cassell will bring out on the 27th; and the col- 
lection, published by Messrs. Constable under 
the title Furthermore, of the Damon Runyon 
stories which appeared in the Evening Standard. 

A book of stories of the civil war in Spain, 
And in the Distance a Light, by Manuel Chaves 
Nogales, late editor of Ahora, Madrid, will be 
published by Messrs. Heinemann on January 
6th. Messrs. Allen and Unwin announce for 
January 18th, Kanthapura, by Raja Rao; a 
novel of a South Indian village, and the in- 
fluence on it of Gandhi’s non-co-operation 
movement. 

Messrs. Collins will publish on January 3rd 
the English edition of Northwest Passage by 
Kenneth Roberts, and on the same date The 
Wind and the Waterfall by Robert Gathorne- 
Hardy. The House by the Tree, by Norah James, is 
announced by Messrs. Cassell for January 8th. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham’s autobiography, 
with the title The Summing Up, is expected on 
January 6th from Messrs. Heinemann, who 
have postponed until January 31st the publica- 
tion of Eve Curie’s life of Madame Curie, which 
was announced for the autumn. On January 6th 
the same publishers will bring out Maurice 
Baring, by Dame Ethel Smyth. Conquest of the 
Past, which will be published on January 20th 
by Messrs. Faber and Faber, is the autobio- 
graphy of Prince Loewenstein. 

Flying Fox and Drifting Sand, the adventures 
of a biologist in Queensland, by Francis Rat- 
cliffe, with a preface by Julian Huxley, is to be 
published on January 20th by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. 

Assignment in Utopia is the story of six years in 
Russia by an American foreign correspondent, 
Eugene Lyons. It will be published by Messrs. 
Harrap. Mr. I. Luck, whose diary of a recent 


journey to Siberia to observe the eclipse, 
Observation in Russia, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, had spent his youth there. 

Japan Over Asia, by William Henry Chamber- 
lin, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Duckworth; I Speak for the Chinese, by Carl 
Crow, on January 3rd, by Messrs. Hamish 
Hamilton; and When China Unites, by Harry 
Gannes, on January 21st, by Messrs. Dent. 

Messrs. Lane, of the Bodley Head, announce 
Spain Between Death and Birth, by Peter Merin. 

Germany, World Empire or World Revolution, by 
G. Reimann, is to be published by Messrs. 
Secker and Warburg this month. 

Co-operation or Coercion, a suggestion for the 
League of Nations, by L. P. Jacks, is announced 
for the 1oth by Messrs. Heinemann. 

Messrs. Allen and Unwin announce for 
January 18th Lament for Economics, by Barbara 
Wootton, and Constructive Democracy, a sym- 
posium by Major Attlee, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Lothian, Sir William Beveridge, Dr. Moritz 
Bonn, H. D. Henderson, Sir Arthur Salter, 
R. Bassett, and Professor Alfred Zimmern. 

The Moral Basis of Politics, by Naomi Mitchi- 
son, is announced by Messrs. Constable for this 
month.’ 

The King, The Constitution, The Empire and 
Foreign Affairs, by Professor Keith, is to be 
published by the Oxford University Press; 
Society, a Textbook of Sociology, by Professor 
R. M. Maclver, is announced by Messrs. 
Macmillan, who will also publish We Live and 
Learn, addresses on education by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. 

Crime and the Community, by Leo Page, to 
be published on January 13th by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber, is a study of Magistrates’ 
courts. 

Time, Cause and Eternity, lectures delivered in 
Liverpool by Professor J. L. Stocks, will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, and A 
Philosophy for a Modern Man, by Professor H. 
Levy, will appear from Messrs. Gollancz. 

On the Poetry of Pope, by Geoffrey Tillotson, is 
announced by the Oxford University Press. 

Literature and Society, by David Daiches, is to 
be published by Messrs. Gollancz. 

The Herne’s Egg, a play by W. B. Yeats, is 
announced by Messrs. Macmillan, and Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape will publish on January 28th 
The Silver Branch, an anthology of Irish poetry 
edited by Sean O’Faolain, 


